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but once: they will cure. and they will 
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From a Photograph by Chancellor, Dublin 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


BORN MAY 24, 1819 
ASCENDED THE THRONE, JUNE 20, 1837 


DIED JANUARY 22, 1901 


The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him; 
and His righteousness unto children’s children.—Ps. ciii. 17. 
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BY THE DEAN 


AS there any one of us who antici- 
W pated that the very first month of 
the 20th century would have been 
rendered so deeply and sadly memorable 
by the taking from us of that Sovereign 
from whom the last century will ever be 
known as “ the Victorian Era’’? If we are 
grateful that God has heaped such im- 
measurable benefits in the last sixty years 
on this our native land ;—grateful that in it 
He has multiplied the subjects of England’s 
Throne by millions ;—has caused our colo- 
nies to rise into the grandeur of Empires, 
and has extended our dominion over so vast 
an extent of the habitable globe ;—grateful 
that, in it, He has extended our Commerce 
till we stand at the head of all nations, and 
has multiplied our wealth more in fifty years 
than in all the previous centuries since the 
days of Julius Cesar ;—if we are grateful 
that He has granted to us the political 
wisdom which has ameliorated immemorial 
wrongs, and given to the people a voice in 
their own government ;—grateful that He 
has cast down the barriers of ignorance, 
and thrown open before us the gates of 
Science,—so that now we can trace the 
records of endless ages, prolific with varied 
forms of progressive life, and learn the 
secrets of the heavens crowded with in- 
numerable worlds, and utilise the mightiest 
forces of nature, not only to increase our 
material comforts, but also to link “ man to 
man the world o’er” in what should be, and we 
trust will be, common interests and common 
hopes ;—ought we not also to be most deeply 
grateful for the gift of a Sovereign, whose 
death has bowed the hearts of all English- 
men like the heart of one man: and who— 
not by surpassing powers of intellect, but 
by her genuine goodness, by a wisdom of 
humble and simple straightforwardness, 
above all by the sweetness of a tender and 
universal sympathy—has helped to save us 
from many a disastrous national complica- 
tion, and to knit all hearts together, in 
intense devotion to herself, and in brotherly 
love to one another? Had the Queen been 
less wise, less open-minded, less modestly 
willing to suppress herself, less prepared on 
every occasion to use her influence for the 
good of her people, England would long ere 
now have been involved in many a ruinous 





The .Death of Queen Victoria 
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calamity. This generation will never fully 
know the debt we have owed to Queen 
Victoria ; but this we may already see in 
the clear light of History, that, as she has 
lived longer, and reigned longer, than any 
of the thirty-four Sovereigns who since 
William the Conqueror have preceded her 
on the throne of England, so not one of all 
her predecessors has deserved so deep a 
gratitude, or gathered around the throne a 
more heartfelt reverence. 

‘*Her court was pure; her life serene ; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.” 

To an extent perhaps greater than any of 
us can realise,the steering of the ship of State 
through dangers which might have been 
most terrible has been due to the unostenta- 
tious wisdom and simple goodness of her 
whom God has now called to her happy rest. 

One conspicuous blessing of her life and 
reign resulted from her marriage—a mar- 
riage of devoted love on both sides—with 
the late Prince Consort, whom the Queen 
truly described when she said “ there could 
not be a dearer, purer, nobler being in the 
world than the Prince.” The people of 
England were by no means always just to 
him, nor was it till death had called him 
hence that they fully recognised how rich 
and large had been the services which he 
had rendered them. In his promotion of 
Art, and Science, and all Culture; in the 
leading part he took in promoting the Great 
Exhibition ; in his wisdom and self-control, 
and devoted loyalty, and in his influence 
over her Majesty, he rendered priceless 
benefits to the land of his adoption. I can- 
not characterise him more truly than in the 
noble words of the late Poet Laureate, as 
one— 


*“ Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her. . . 
We know him now—all narrow jealousies 
Are silent, and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself ; 

- + . . thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, . . . 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot.” 
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The Death of Queen Victoria 


His premature death, after twenty-one 
years of happiest wedded life, was one of 
the terrible sorrows which the Queen had 
to endure, but it has been consoled even 
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elapse before death reunited the Queen to 
him whom she had so profoundly loved. 
They were years of many sorrows. Besides 
the constant and heavy cares, duties, and 


Russell and Sons, London 


From a Photograph by 
KING EDWARD VII 


BORN NOVEMBER 9, 1841. 


while the crown “ remained a lonely splen- 
dour” by the love of all her children and of 


all her people. 
More than forty years were destined to 
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ASCENDED THE THRONE, JANUARY 23, 1901 


burdens of Royalty, that loving heart was 
doomed to bleed again and again. Her 
beloved daughter, the Princess Alice, died ; 
her gifted youngest son, the Duke of 

















The Death of Queen Victoria 


Albany; her grandsons, Prince Edward of royal position; for in addition to all the 
Wales and Prince Christian Victor; her trials which are incident to our mortal state, 
second son Prince Alfred; and many others it remains as true as our greatest poet said : 
very near and dear to her; as well as one ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
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From a Photograph by QUEEN ALEXANDRA Russell and Sons, London 
UEEN ALEXANDR: 


BORN DECEMBER 1, 1844. MARRIED, MARCH 10, 1863 


after another, the great statesmen, poets, It was no doubt a bright spot in the 
writers, and men of science, who passed darkening years of age and bereavement, 
away before her into the silent land. Little that our beloved Queen was enabled more 


can they know who envy the splendours of and more to realise the ever-deepening love 
357 








The Death of Queen Victoria 


and reverence of her subjects towards her. 
Thrice over was this national devotion most 
conspicuously manifested: once 


‘*When pale as yet, and fever-worn, the Prince, 
[Who is now our King Edward VII} 
Who scarce had plucked his flickering life 
again 
From half-way down the shadow of the grave, 
Passed with her through her people, and their 
love, 
And London rolled one tide of joy through all 
Her trebled millions, and loud leagues of man 
And welcome! ” 


Once again at her Jubilee, when, in 
Westminster Abbey, we were touched to 
see the queenly sympathy with which she 
kissed, one after another, the sons, and 
daughters, and princely relatives, who 
knelt to do her homage; and once again 
in her Diamond Jubilee, when there was 
that magnificent escort of soldiers from all 
parts of our Empire, and that short touching 
service of the Archbishops and Bishops and 
clergy—among them our foremost prelate, 
the late Bishop of London, whose death we 
have already had to lament in this new 
century—and when the voice of a whole 
people welcomed her in endless acclama- 
tions. What endeared the Queen most of 
all to her subjects was the universal spon- 
taneity of her tender sympathy. Her 
heart ever thrilled to the cry of sorrow, 
her royal hand was ever open to its relief. 
None were too high, none too low to awaken 
the feelings of that loving soul. She 
suffered with those whom she saw suffer. 
[t was no doubt the intensity of this 
sympathy which hastened her end. She 
keenly felt the distressing continuance, 





and many worries, of this unhappy war. 
Not only did she grieve over the sad death 
of her grandson, Prince Christian Victor, 
but she had compassion to spare for the 
distresses and hardships of her poorest 
soldiers, and even of brave little bugler 
boys; and the constant proofs of this 
generous fellow-feeling _inexpressibly 
touched the hearts of all her subjects. 
Oh, let us all thank God that for so many 
years He has given us the guiding hand 
of so good and gracious and beloved a 
Queen! It is for ourselves and for our 
land we mourn, not for her. To her, death 
has been but “a step into the open air 
out of a tent already luminous with light 
which shines through its transparent folds.” 
To the Queen as to her princely Consort 
“death was but a continuance under 
happier conditions of all that was best in 
herself and in all whom she loved, un- 
clogged by the weaknesses, and unsaddened 
by the failures, the misunderstandings, the 
sinfulness, and the sorrows of earthly 
existence.” May we not say of our beloved 
Queen— 


**Peace, peace, she is not dead, she doth not 
sleep ! 

She hath awakened from the dream of life ; 
°Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife. 
She has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy, and calumny, and hate, and pain, 
And that unrest which man miscalls delight, 
Can touch her not, nor torture her again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
She is secure, and now can never mourn 
A head gone grey, a heart grown cold in vain ; 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 
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“When London Sleeps” 


A NIGHT ON TOWER BRIDGE 
BY GERTRUDE BACON 






LL through 
one still 
mild Au- 
gust night 
of last sum- 
mer the 
passers - by 
—and there 
were but 
few at such a time 
—who crossed the 
Thames by Tower 
Bridge, could have 
witnessed an un- 
usual spectacle. As 
every one who has 
any acquaintance 
with that neigh- 
bourhood 
knows well, 
the upper 
a portion of 
ee the great 
bridge closes 
all the year 
roundatsun- 
down, after which hour the public 
are denied all access to the high- 
levels, the lifts and staircases, and 
the whole building, except the 
actual roadway itself, is shrouded 
in darkness. 

But on this particular occasion 
the great northern tower, instead 
of looming black and grim as ever 
into the dusky sky, its giant pro- 
portions magnified yet more in the 
dim uncertainty, was all ablaze 
with unwonted light, which stream- 
ed from its eastern stairway and 
turrets, and illumined the windows 
of the upper chambers which look 
to the four points of the compass. 
Only very occasionally does it 
happen—possibly only some two or 
three times since the bridge was 
built—that the gas is lit in these 
higher and partly unknown regions ; 
and the fact that on that August 
evening so unusual a proceeding 
was permitted, solely on our behalf, 


OUR WATCHMAN 





and that the entire building was placed 
unreservedly at our disposal for the whole 
of the night, is sufficient proof of the ready 
courtesy of the civic authorities and bridge 
officials, and their desire to lend their aid in 
scientific research. 

For some time previous my father, the 
Rev. J. M. Bacon F.R.A.S., had been seek- 
ing some watch station sufficiently remote 
and isolated, yet not removed from the 
haunts of man, where, through the still 
hours of a summer’s night, he might observe 
and record the sounds of life that arose from 
sleeping London. Several places suggested 
themselves, to all of which various objections 
applied, til! at last it was seen that in ‘Tower 
Bridge was to be found the spot par excel- 
lence for the object in view. Bold appli- 


THE TOWER OF LONDON AND BRIDGE APPROACH BY MOONLIGHT 
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Exposure two hours 
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TOWER AND BRIDGE APPROACH BY MOONLIGHT 
Exposure 14 hours (moon brighter than when the preceding photograph was taken) 


cation brought forth instant acquiescence, 
and thus it came about that an hour before 
midnight, Friday, August 10, found us en- 
sconced in our watch-tower commencing 
our night’s work. 

The vicinity of the Tower and Minories 
at eleven p.m. was very quiet and sedate 
that summer’s evening, as if the presence 
of the grim fortress—-very stern and silent 
in the moonlight—had awed it into strict 
propriety. Scarcely any traffic passed along 
the streets, which were already in the hands 
of the scavenger and dust-man, and a few 
red-coated Tommies returning to barracks 
formed the bulk of the foot passengers. The 
bridge was still in darkness as to its upper 
portion, and in the road-way a massive 
policeman was retailing, in impressive voice, 
some special experience to an admiring 
bevy of females clustered round him. 

Turning to the right after passing the 
first tall tower we sought the little cabin, 
jutting right out into the water, where the 
bridge master has his office, and where we 
found our guide waiting to receive us and 
pilot us whither we should go. Following 
him, we entered the right-hand door of the 
great north tower, and commenced the long 
flight of stairs that lead to the western high- 
level gallery, the watchman of the night 
going before us and lighting the gas in 
eadlvance. 

The lifts which convey passengers to 
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these upper regions 
were of course not 
running at this late 
hour, indeed it is 
only on somewhat 
special occasions 
that they run at 
all; those pedes- 
trians who cannot 
afford the time to 
wait v 1:en the bas- 
cules are open hav- 
ing to mount the 
stairs in ordinary 
course. This is no 
mean climb, for the 
lower part of the 
galleries is 141 
feet above the high- 
water level of the 
river below, but 
once arrived at this 
elevation we had 
yet another 50 feet 
to mount by means 
of an iron spiral staircase, and then we found 
ourselves in a large and lofty chamber, some 
60 feet long perhaps, and of slightly lesser 


THE UPPER GALLERIES OF THE BRIDGE BY MOONLIGHT 


Exposure half-an-hour 
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breadth, which occupies the whole of the 
upper portion of the tower, and is inacces- 
sible to the public. 

Surely the architect who planned the 
splendid building which forms so fitting 
a companion to the Tower—a triumph of 
modern beside a triumph of ancient art— 
had before his mind when he designed this 
room the idea of an observatory for just such 
investigation as we had set ourselves that 
night, for anything more admirably suited 
for such a purpose were hard to conceive. 
On all four sides, north, south, east, and 
west, are double windows commanding wide 
views over 
both reaches 
of the river, 
upon the 
town and 
grim fortress, 
and upon the 
opposite 
tower of the 


great bridge 
itself; while 
in the corners 
eight little 
sliding doors 
give access 


out on to the 
leads in small 
nooks of the 
roof. There 
the sounds of 
ever restless 
London rise 
up clear and 
unhindered to 
the _ listener 
behind the 
embrasure of 
the parapet. 
Only twice 
before since the bridge was built, so our 
guide informed us, had this chamber been 
used—once soon after its completion for 
a dinner given by the bridge master to 
all the officials under him, and again a 
little later for a children’s party. Certainly 
it is admirably suited for such a purpose, 
and gaily illuminated by eight gas lamps, 
all bare and unfurnished as it was, looked 
snug and comfortable enough for our night’s 
work. A similar unused room occupies the 
southern tower, all the middle portion of 
the bridge being thus uninhabited, but over 
the two outer gateways are the habitations 
of the master and senior watchman—not 








ON THE RIVER 


Exposure two hours 
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uncomfortable homes despite the long climb 
in the thickness of the wall before they are 
attained. 

“ Now see here,” 
ing a small cupboard in the wall at the foot 


said our cicerone, open- 


of the spiral stair. “I am now going to 
lock you in for the night. You have the 
free run of the whole upper portion of the 
bridge, and no one will disturb you till sun- 
rise to-morrow morning, when the watchman 
comes to turn out the gas. But should 
anything go wrong with you, or should you 
wish to leave earlier in the night, this tele- 
phone here connects with the office below, 
and you have 
only to ring 
up the man 
on duty there. 
Now good- 
night, and 
good luck to 
you!” 

We heard 
his retreating 
footsteps 
down the long 
flight of stairs, 
and the clang 
of the fasten- 
ing door at 
the foot of the 
tower; then 
we felt indeed 
that we were 
in possession, 
and started to 
explore our 
new territory. 
To begin with 
we tested the 
view from our 
sixteen win- 
dows and 
doors to see which might be most im- 
pressive, and each, in turn, seemed fairer 
than the last. The moon was full and 
up some hours, but so far the clouds were 
hiding her face, and the night was dark and 
still. Westward stretched the dim river, 
its banks lost in darkness, and bounded on 
the horizon by the faint lights of London 
Bridge. A fleet of huge barges, dimly dis- 
cernible, lay stationary in mid-stream, and 
on them solitary twinkling lights threw long 
bright streaks upon the black flood. North- 
ward, a long avenue of gas lamps outlined 
the bridge approach, and showed up the 
gateway with almost daylight vividness, 
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until, as we looked, the chimes sounded 
from a dozen steeples, and in a moment 
the lights were lowered and a dark pall 
fell over all. 

To rightward of the glow-worm avenue 
the great blocks of deserted warehouses 
stood in complete darkness; to leftward a 
few dim scattered lights marked the precinets 
of the Tower, and in the faint hidden moon- 
beams the white keep could yet be defined, 
square and massive, and grim as any time 
these 900 years, as changeless and mysteri- 
ous as the river itself, and hiding as many 
secrets and sorrows. 

Northward yet a regular blaze of light 
indicated the arc-lamps and brighter illumin- 
ation of the Minories and Aldgate, and fainter 
and fainter into the distance the lesscning 
lights of the sleeping city. Eastward another 
long stretch of black lapping water, broaden- 
ing into the Pool of London, the barges on 
its surface gay, some of them, with red, 
yellow, and green lamps. Close under the 
bridge lay a couple of passenger sieamers, 
all ablaze with lights that shone from port- 
hole and skylight, their crew it would seem 
engaged in the preparation of some savoury 
midnight meal, for the rich flavour of 
cabbage and bacon hung heavily in the 
still air and penetrated even to our lofty 
watch-tower. 

Southward our view was naturally re- 
stricted by the huge mass of the sister 
tower. Below in the lamp-light we could 





OUR WATCH TOWER 


Photographed by gas-light. Exposure half-an-hour 
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distinguish the ridiculously diminished figure 
of the massive policeman, and occasional 
hurrying form of some belated foot passen- 
ger. Above, the pointed roof of the building 
was silhouetted against the sky, and joining 
it with our own turret stretched the two 
slender upper galleries, their leaden roofing 
wet with dew, catching the light here and 
there. 

Carefully roofed and covered in as these 
galleries are to prevent possibility of suicide, 
there has already been one fatality connected 
with them, as many will recall. Some four 
years ago or so, Fuller, at one time a porter 
at Billingsgate, was performing daily at the 
Aquarium, where his plucky and sensational 
high-diving attracted universal attention. 
Elated with his success, Fuller agreed for 
a wager to make the stupendous dive from 
the upper gallery of Tower Bridge, more 
than 150 feet. Naturally he could not hope 
to obtain permission for such a foolhardy 
venture, and so he was forced to execute 
his design by stealth, thereby further pro- 
voking his own disaster. He studied his 
ground beforehand, and noted in the eastern 
gallery a trap leading upwards, and through 
this one morning he contrived to force his 
way on to the roof. Had he been able to 
carefully choose his place and opportunity, 
it is possible, so expert a diver as he was, 
that he would have accomplished his purpose 
uninjured. But to avoid detection he was 
obliged to cast himself over hastily without 
due preparation, and as a consequence fell 
badly and died in his fall. 

Such a tragedy of course rendered the 
bridge officials doubly careful, and there is 
small chance of any one of the crowd who 
pass the bridge in a day finding means of 
getting rid of a life of which he is weary. In 
this connection it may perhaps bementioned, 
that while the number of foot passengers 
across the bridge remains fairly constant, 
vehicular traffic has increased immensely, 
till now the enormous average has been 
reached of 11,000 daily. At this late hour, 
however, it was but at long and longer 
intervals that a mail van passed the arch 
beneath us, or a belated hansom hurried 
across with noiseless wheels and tinkling 
bells. 

But meanwhile our modest preparations 
were already made; the self-recording instru- 
ments were disposed in favourable corners, 
the cameras pointed through the windows, 
if haply the hidden moon and dimmed gas 
lamps might through long hours leave some 
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EARLY DAWN 


impression upon the sensitive film, 
and we ourselves were ensconced 
out on the leads listening for the 
sounds of midnight. 

When first we commenced our 
vigil, the roar from the thinning 
streets, though lessening every 
moment, still filled our ears, and 
its ceaseless rattle had not yet 
resolved itself into individual 
sounds. From the poor streets of 
Southwark still rose the stentorian 
yell of the itinerant vendor, and 
the way in which his trained voice 
seemed to literally fill the entire 
air, made one marvel at the power 
that practice can give the human 
lungs. The river too, east and 
west, was full of sound—chains 
clanked, blocks grated, watermen 
shouted, a crane on a neighbouring 
barge rattled incessantly, and ever 
and anon came the sharp whipping 
cry of the syren, or the deep long- 
drawn howl from a_ steamer’s 
fog-horn. A marvellous and most 
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instructive series of echoes succeeded 
these last, though, strangely enough, 
the equally piercing shriek of the distant 
train and the shrill whistle from various 
termini, faded out instantly in the night 
and left no lingering trace behind. 

Midnight found us on the western 
parapet eagerly awaiting the campano- 
logical clamour that we knew then to 
expect from the forest of steeples 
beneath. _Nor were we disappointed. 
Eagerly and hastily, before yet the exact 
moment had arrived, some lesser bells 
began their tale. Before a half of it 
was told some deeper or nearer neigh- 
bour broke in with its own version, to 
be in turn drowned by the swelling 
clangour. Soon the noise was universal, 
but amid it suddenly the deep Eb of 
Great Paul struck in with slow and 
unmistakable emphasis, and a beat later 
the well-remembered harsh magnificence 
of Big Ben told that Westminster was 
adding its tribute on the death of 
another day. 

The striking of midnight seemed the 
almost instant signal for the dying out 
of the roar from the streets, and hence- 
forward for two long hours the trains 
and hooters alone, at long and longer 
intervals, broke the restless slumber of 
the city. But for the time it seemed 
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Exposure three minutes 
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IN THE GREY DAWN—4.45 A.M. 


as if the activity of the town had been trans- 
ferred to the river. High water that night 
was shortly after one, and as the hour ap- 
proached a long procession of various craft 
came hurrying up-stream on the top of the 
tide, and the lights flickered and danced 
upon the water. At 1.30 the moon, which 
had been gradually bursting her way 
through the thinning clouds, came out for 
good, and for the rest of the night shone 
in full splendour in a clear sky, till the 
mists that followed the dawn once more 
hid her from sight. 

Soon after two o’clock the heavy rattle 
of loaded wheels sounded more frequently 
from the roadway below. The huge market 
carts and vans that bring the food of London 
were arriving, some piled high with garden 
produce, but most laden with sorrowful 





carcases bound for Smithfield. 
More and more did this stream 
increase, but presently received 
a check as the loud and insistent 
ringing of the bridge bells broke 
in on the ear with sudden vehem- 
ence, and, slowly and impressively, 
the great bascules opened to allow 
a barge under sail towing a string 
of others behind it to drop down- 
stream with the ebb tide. 

At any time the rising and part- 
ing of these gigantic jaws is an 
impressive spectacle, but doubly 
so when seen by moonlight from 
above, when every moment it 
seems that the great rising hinge 
must crash right in upon the on- 
looker in its upward course, and 
the whole tower trembles to the 
working of the engines. Several 
times we watched this process 
from our coign of vantage, and 
marvelled at the speed and ease 
with which the feat was achieved. 

And so the night wore on, 
measured out by the quarters 
chimes from neighbouring clocks, 
which, strangely enough, sounded 


than out on the leads. Then 
almost before we were aware of 
it, a new and ever-increasing light 
had mingled with the moonbeams 
in overmastering strife, a new chill struck 
into the air; mist hitherto unnoticed clung 
heavily upon the river and banks, and 
the gas lamps paled and then disappeared 
altogether as the grey dawn broke high in 
the east. 

And with the swiftly returning light fled 
all the romantic beauty and mystery of the 
night, and we began to realise that we were 
sleepy and a little cold, and to listen for the 
approaching step of the night watchman 
come to release us from our voluntary prison. 
And in good time he arrived, while yet we 
were packing our instruments and cameras, 
and led us down the long stair to the door- 
way, where the massive policeman, yawning 
after his night’s duty, was waiting to 
inquire how we had fared in our unique 
experience. 


louder from inside the chamber 
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The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


BY SILAS K. HOCKING 





AUTHOR OF “‘ONE IN CHARITY,” ‘‘ THE HEART OF MAN,” 
‘*IN SPITE OF FATE,” ETC. 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


SuortTLY before leaving Sanlogan, his native place, to enter on the pastorate of a city church, 


Anthony Weir has a walk with Phillis Day, the daughter of Captain Day. 
was ten, and they have grown very fond of each other. 


He has known her since she 
His heart prompts him to tell her of his love, but 


he begins to question whether an engagement with her might not stand in the way of his advancement. 
Anthony, who is twenty-five years old, has accepted a ‘‘call” to the church at Martyr Gate, 


Workingham. 


It was at this stage in his experience that he had his walk with Phillis Day. 
When they parted next day expediency had conquered, and he 
Next morning he left for Workingham. 


mind was between love and expediency. 
spoke no word of love. 


The contest in his 


Anthony is much struck with a wonderful contralto voice which charmed the congregation during the 


services of his first Sunday. 


deacon, and was said to be an heiress in her own right. 


The singer was Miss Adela Butler, niece of Alderman Butler, the senior 


Mr. Wembly, a distiller, had already been 


attracted by her, and on her account had presented a fine organ to the church. 


Anthony now gets rooms of his own. 


His landlady is a Roman Catholic, and the only other lodger is 


a curate, Mr. Colvin, who, with a stipend of £100 a year, lives on a pound a week and gives away 


the rest. 


Fever breaks out in a poor district of Workingham, and several of the members of Anthony’s church 


are down with it. 


the bedside of a dying man, Anthony takes to his bed. 
The deacons give Anthony three months’ leave, and Mr, Bilstone, the 


down, and advises a change. 


auctioneer, invites him to accompany him to Nice. 
does not accompany the party farther than London. 
At last he is on the point of yielding to the temptation to 


fascinated by the sight of the roulette-tables. 


Anthony is afraid to visit them, and when Tim the shoemaker comes to fetch him to 


The doctor is called in, finds him somewhat run 


To Anthony’s great disappointment Adela Butler 
When at Nice he visits Monte Carlo, and is greatly 


play, when he sees a young fellow rise from a table in despair and attempt to shoot himself. This checks 


Anthony’s infatuation. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE REASON WHY 


** The fates but only spin the coarser clue, 
The finest of the wool is left for you.” 


NTHONY WEIR returned home sooner 
A than was anticipated. There was a 
reason for that, as usually there is a 
reason for every other thing. In Anthony’s 
own mind there were several reasons; but 
the one that operated most powerfully was 
lack of cash. He had not played and lost, 
for his better angel had triumphed; but he 
had helped the young man who had lost his 
all, and threatened his life in consequence, 
to go back home to his friends with a few 
sovereigns still in his purse. 

It was the first time in his life that 
Anthony had played the Good Samaritan 
In any real sense, and he was not cer- 
tain half-an-hour later that he did not 
sincerely regret it. He had left the Casino 
in response to the promptings of his better 
nature. To go in search of the young 
man who was in such moral peril was in- 
disputably his duty as a minister of the 
gospel of Christ. Conscience pleaded with 





him so powerfully that he felt compelled to 
obey. For the moment it was the path of 
least resistance, and he followed it. With- 
out looking towards the saloon where the 
crowds were gathered round the tables, he 
buttoned his overcoat and hurried into the 
open air. The rain had ceased, and the 
sun was trying to struggle through the 
clouds. 

He half hoped that he might not find the 
young man; in which case he would save 
not only his conscience, but his purse. 
In weighing up the probabilities he thought 
the chances were he would never see his 
face again. Most likely he had hurried 
away from the scene of the disaster and 
shame with all the speed he could command. 

“It’s several minutes since he left the 
Casino,” Anthony reflected. “TI shall be 
quite safe in taking a turn round the 
gardens, and it will be a satisfaction to me, 
if I ever hear that evil has befallen him, to 
remember that I did my best to befriend 
him.” 

The next moment he gave a start. He 
had come suddenly upon the young fellow, 
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who was standing alone, and staring with 
hopeless eyes out across the sea. His com- 
panion had evidently left him to his fate. 

“Pardon me,” Anthony said, “ but you 
have had a run of bad luck at the tables.” 

“How do you know that?” the other 
returned shortly. 

“T saw you stake your last coin.” 

“ And did you see what followed?” 

ot 

The young fellow’s eyes fell. “They 
should have let me finish the job,” he said 
bitterly; “it will have to be done over 
again.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because I am a stranger here, and 
penniless.” 

“ Yes, I guessed that. That is the reason 
I have followed you.” Anthony’s better 
nature had come to the top again. He was 
the Good Samaritan in heart. 

The young fellow looked up, but did not 
speak. 

“ You are not used to this kind of life, I 
suppose ?”’ Anthony questioned. 

“Used to it—no; I was never here 
before. ” 

“ And how long have you been here ?” 

“ A week.” 

“ Came straight from home ? ” 

“No; I came out for a month’s holiday. 
I was a week in Paris, and ten days in 
Cannes, before I saw this place.” 

“Then it is time you returned home.” 

The young fellow turned away his head 
with a gesture of impatience. 

“ Look here,” Anthony said kindly ; “ you 
are somebody’s lad. Perhaps you have a 
mother who is anxious about you 

The young fellow faced round suddenly 
and put up his hands. “ No, please don’t,” 
he said brokenly. Then the tears filled his 
eyes and overflowed. 

“Are you her only son?” Anthony 
questioned after a pause. 

“Tam. God help me!” 

“ And is your father alive ?” 

“No.” 

* And you have just left college, and are 
taking a holiday before settling down to 
business ?”’ 

“Who told you that?” 

“ Nobody ; I’ve only guessed at it.” 

The young fellow turned away his head 
again. “If I'd never seen this cursed 
place,” he muttered to himself. 

“Well, you need never see it again,” 
Anthony said. 
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“T never shall,” was the reply. 

“You must let me help you,” Anthony 
said kindly. “I’m a good many years 
older than you are, but I’m young enough 
to sympathise with you. If I get you a 
through ticket to London, will you go home 
at once ?”’ 

“ No, no; it is of no use,” was the reply. 
“ My luggage is at the hotel, and I cannot 
get it till I’ve paid my bill.” 

“You could send for it when you got 
home.” 

The young fellow shook his head. “ Mother 
would guess,” he said, “for she gave me 
plenty when I came away.” 

Anthony looked troubled. He was not 
generous by nature, and this case threatened 
to put too great a tax upon him; and yet, 
somehow, he felt bound in honour to see 
the thing through now. 

“Let me go with you to your hotel,” 
he said, “and we will see what can be 
done.” 

“No, no; I cannot,” was the reply. “I 
have no claim upon you. I am an absolute 
stranger to you. Why should I allow you 
to pay for my folly ?” 

“ Consider it a loan, then. Some day, 
perhaps, you will be able to refund it.” 

“Do you mean that?” was the reply. 
“ Do you mean that you will lend money 
to a stranger, and to one who is such a fool 
as to come to this hell and gamble?” 

Anthony winced, for the words had a 
painfully personal application. 

“| presume you only meant to try your 
luck when you began,” he said, “ but you 
got led on.” 

“ Have you seen me before to-day ?” 

“No; but it is an old story.” 

“Mother warned me,” he said, “ when 
she knew I was coming into this neighbour- 
hood ; and—and—lI promised her ” and 
his voice broke again. 

“Well, your mother need not know,” 
was the reply, “unless some day you 
should have courage enough to tell her.” 

The young fellow shuddered and was 
silent. 

Anthony pulled out his watch and re- 
flected for a moment. “ Look here,” he 
said; “there’s a train in about thirty-five 
minutes. I believe it goes through to Paris. 
Some people from the hotel at which I am 
staying went by it yesterday. Can you be 
ready by that time ?” 

“ Kasily enough. But do you really mean 
to drag me out of this mess ?” 
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“T do. 


hotel.” 
Anthony felt creepy when he 


saw the bill. He thought the 
charges at Nice were pretty 
stiff; but here, from his 
point of view, they 
were exorbitant. 
Nevertheless he 
paid the account 
with a smile. It 
was a small sum 
for the salvation 
of a generous- 
hearted young 
fellow from a 
shameful death, 
and a widow from 
a life-long sorrow. 
The heroic mood 
still possessed 
him. He felt more 
like a real minister 
of Christ than he had ever done before. It 
was a new experience, and he enjoyed it. 
He did not ask the young fellow for his 
name, or where he lived. He was satisfied 
that he had a good home somewhere, that 
he had been well brought up. His face was 
the index of his character. It was a good 
face—open, frank, and lovable. 

They reached the station ten minutes 
before the train lumbered in. There was 
just sufficient time to get the luggage 
registered. Anthony got into the train and 
travelled with his protégé as far as Nice. 

During this short journey they exchanged 
cards. 

“T can trust you,” said the young fellow 
brokenly, “ not to—not to 7 

“T quite understand,” Anthony replied 
with a smile. “I am sure you will play 
the man with all the more resolution when 
you get back; and don’t be afraid that I 
shall ever round on you.” 

“You shall hear from me again some 
time; I don’t know when it will be. But I 
shall never forget.” 

“T will trust you. I hope you will have 
a pleasant journey home.” 

They shook hands warmly and in silence 
at Nice. Anthony stood for several seconds 
and watched the train rolling away west- 
ward, then turned and made his way down 
into the town. 

Before he had reached his hotel the 
reaction had set in. Never in his life had 
he done such a quixotic thing before, nor 
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**YOU MUST LET ME HELP YOU,” ANTHONY 
SAID KINDLY 


one, judged by the selfish standards of the 
world, more foolish. This young man, for 
all he knew, might be the utterest scape- 
grace. The name, George Barnby, on the 
card he had given him might not be his 
name at all. The whole episode might be 
a plant to awaken sympathy and extract 
money from the soft-hearted. For all he 
knew it was a new kind of confidence-trick, 
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and he the first fool to be caught by it. 
By the time he reached his bedroom he 
was more than half convinced that he had 
been swindled, and swindled in the most 
open and barefaced fashion. 

“T must say nothing of this to the 
Butlers or Bilstones,”’ he said. “ Indeed, 
I must not let them know I've been to 
Monte Carlo at all.” 

A quarter of an hour later he descended 
by the lift just as the gong went for dinner. 
He found his friends waiting for him in the 
hall. 

“Tt is too bad of us,” said Mrs. Butler, 
in her cheery, light-hearted fashion, ‘ to 
leave you all alone as we have done. I 
hope you have found plenty to read?” 

“Plenty, thank you. Indeed, the after- 
noon has passed very quickly.” 

“ We’ve had a terribly stiff fight,” chimed 
in Mrs. Bilstone—‘ the ladies against the 
gentlemen ; and, would you believe it, we've 
won.” 

“ Yes—three rubbers out of five,” laughed 
Mrs. Butler. ‘“ Haven’t you noticed how 
terribly dour the gentlemen are?” 

“Oh, that’s the secret of it, is it?” 
Anthony laughed. 

“T hope you've been more profitably 
employed,” the alderman said in his grave 
way. 

“Well, on the whole, possibly I have, 
but perhaps not so pleasantly,” Anthony 
replied, and then they filed into the dining- 
room. 

From that evening Anthony’s thoughts 
turned more and more toward home. It 
was very gratifying to get the resolution 
from the deacons’ meeting, very comforting 
to be assured that everything was progress- 
ing satisfactorily at Martyr Gate; but his 
purse was getting painfully light, and he 
shrank from sending home for more money. 
He was in the mood to economise rather than 
to spend. Playing “ Good Samaritan” was 
a luxury he would not care to indulge in a 
second time—he would have to be careful 
for the future. 

The Butlers and Bilstones were quite 
distressed when one morning he announced 
his intention of starting for home that 
day. 

The auctioneer got almost angry. 

“You'll just spoil all the good you've 
got,” he said. 

“ No, I don’t think so, Mr. Bilstone. I 
feel quite recovered.” 

“But you've been here only just over a 
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month, and you'll go home in the teeth of 
all the east winds.” 

“T don’t think they will hurt me. Asa 
matter of fact, I want bracing up.” 

Mr. Butler said almost nothing. He was 
not a man of many words, and on the whole 
he was rather pleased that Anthony showed 
so much anxiety to get back to his work. 

Mr. Bilstone guessed shrewdly that it was 
not the work that troubled Anthony, but 
he kept his own counsel. He did not even 
take his wife into his confidence; but he 
reflected to himself after Anthony had taken 
his departure: “ Well, if it’s the girl he’s 
after, 1 don’t blame him, for Adela Butler 
is one in a thousand. And I'd be after that 
game myself if I were in his place—I would, 
I know! But it’ll not be all smooth sailing. 
Dick Wembly’s not the man to be lightly 
ousted. I know Dick, and he means busi- 
ness, and has meant it for years. Still, if 
the girl favours the parson, Dick may whistle 
in spite of his brass. It’s curious how fond 
women are of red coats and black coats. 
Parsons and soldiers can generally poll two 
to other folk’s one.” 

Anthony spent a night in Paris, and 
another in London, and reached Working- 
ham on a raw, cold evening just after dark. 
He had sent a wire to Mrs. Tynan’ to say 
what time he would arrive. No one else 
knew that he was in the country. His 
rooms looked very small and mean after 
the palatial apartments he had occupied 
abroad. But there was some compensation 
in the bright open fire and in the long 
familiar rows of his well-thumbed books. 
His own easy-chair had also a friendly 
look, and even a simple English tea of 
fresh eggs and buttered toast was not un- 
welcome after the monotonous table d’héte 
dinners. 

Mrs. Tynan professed to be delighted to 
see him home again, and Betsey showed 
her pleasure by giggling all the time she 
was laying the cloth. Even the cat climbed 
on to the elbow of his chair and began to 
purr in a decidedly friendly fashion. 

“Well, it’s not bad to be home again, 
after all,” Anthony reflected. ‘One needs 
a change, or life would become monotonous ; 
and even a change for the worse is better 
than no change at all.” 

When the tea-things had been cleared 
away he stretched out his legs before the 
fire and frowned. Should he call on Adela 
Butler at once, or should he wait until the 
following day? This was a question he 
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found somewhat difficult to answer. There 
could be little doubt that Miss Butler would 
be pleased to sec him, if only to hear the 
latest news from her uncle and aunt. But 
would it be good policy to call on her so 
soon after his return ? 

On the other hand, he was anxious to 
lose no time in laying siege to her heart, 
as between Phillis Day and Adela Butler 
there was no longer any room for doubt or 
question. He had hesitated for a long time. 
If love alone had to be considered, then 
Phillis was before all the world. But he 
was quite sure that he could never content 
himself to live in comparative poverty. If 
he had never seen how the well-to-do live, 
if he had never spent a month with a 
fashionable crowd at Nice, things might be 
different. But he had seen how much 
money could do for a man—what pleasures 
and luxuries it could buy—and he had come 
to the conclusion beyond all doubt or ques- 
tion that he must marry a rich wife, and 
that meant marrying Adela Butler. 

But he saw clearly enough that if he 
delayed his chance much longer he might 
be too late. He had expected, of course, to 
have his opportunity abroad, and so all 
unconsciously had played into the hands of 
Dick Wembly. Dick no doubt would make 
the most of the absence of the old folk. 
He sometimes wondered whether Adela 
had knowingly played Dick’s game, and if 
so, he might as well have stayed abroad 
another fortnight, and returned with the 
Bilstones. 

“T think [ll not wait until to-morrow,” 
he said to himself, frowning. “By to- 
morrow morning everybody in the city will 
know I’ve got back again, and I shall be 
pestered with callers of all sorts. No, I 
think I'll call to-night, and if the coast is 
clear I will let her know pretty definitely 
what I mean.” 

His reflections were interrupted by Betsey, 
who came in to replenish his fire and sweep 
up the hearth. 

“An’ ’ave you enjoyed yerself, sur?” 
Betsey said, giggling. 

“Very much, Betsey. 
deed.” 

“I s’pose the clergy ain’t no different to 
other folks in them things?” Betsey ques- 
tioned cheerfully. 

“ What things do you mean, Betsey?” 

“IT mean enjoying theirselves like. 
Though they talk so much about the other 
world, and some of ‘em look as if they 
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wanted to fly away to it right off, they ain’t 
agin’ ’aving a good time ’ere if they ‘ave the 
chance.” 

“ Well, why should they, Betsey ?”’ 

“Oh, none that I knows on, sur. I don’t 
blame ’em, not I. But I suppose they ‘ave 
to keep tellin’ people ’bout the other world, 
or it might be thought they weren’t no good 
for nothin’.” 

“They have to tell people about this 
world also, Betsey.” 

“ What a bad place it is?” 

“Well, it is a bad place in some 
respects.” 

“T don’t reckon you've ever found much 
amiss with it, ave you?” 

“Well, I’ve seen its dark side as well as 
its bright.” 

“ But there’s somethin’ worse nor seein’ 
its dark side, Mr. Weir.”’ 

“ What’s that, Betsey?” 

“ Feelin’ it, sur,” and Betsey picked up 
her brush and walked out of the room. 

Anthony waited a few minutes longer, 
then rang for a clean pair of boots. 

“Ts Mr. Colvin in?” he asked of Mrs. 
Tynan, who answered the bell. 

“No, sir. He’s helping to conduct 
what he calls a mission in a neighbouring 
parish.” 

“ Will he be home to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir; but not till late. 

a button-hook for you, sir?” 

“ No, thank you, I can manage all right. 
Is Mr. Colvin well?” 

“He says he is, but he looks very thin 
and pale. I think it’s his happy contented 
disposition that keeps him well. How 
much better you look, sir.”’ 

“T’m glad you think so; but indeed I 
feel very much better. Is there still fever 
in the Fishpool district ?” 

“ Not much now, sir ; but it was very bad 
after you left. Mr. Colvin was nearly run 
off his feet.” 

“T hope I shall see him this evening. 
Possibly I may not be out very long, so 
please keep my fire in.” 

A quarter of an hour later he was stand- 
ing on the doorstep of Alderman Butler's 
house, pulling somewhat nervously at the 
door-bell. 

In a few moments the housemaid ap- 
peared—a bright, trim, intelligent girl. 

Anthony was quick to see the look of 
astonishment that swept over her face. 

“T see you are surprised,” he said with 
a smile. “I have only returned this 
DD 
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afternoon from Nice. Is Miss Butler 
in?” 

“Why no, sir. She left this morning!” 

“ Left this morning?” he questioned in 
surprise, not knowing what interpretation 
to put on the words. 

“Yes, sir. She’s gone to join the master 
and Mrs. Butler. You see we've finished 
all the papering and painting now.” 

“And you say she’s gone to Nice?” 

“Yes, sir. She went by the nine o’clock 
train this morning.” 

“JT thank you,” and he turned away 
slowly and descended the steps. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HALF TRUTHS 


** The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat one’s 
self. 
All sin is easy after that.” 


NTHONY returned to his lodgings in 

a state of mind not easy to describe. 

He was not only angry and chagrined, 

but he was terribly perplexed and bitterly 

disappointed. He began to fear that Adela 

Butler had deliberately shunned him, and 

that, to his proud and sensitive nature, was 
a humiliation that cut him to the quick. 

“T can’t understand it,” he kept saying 
to himself during the evening. “She used 
to be so friendly with me, and always 
seemed so pleased to see me. I wonder 
what can have happened that she treats 
me in this way?” 

On the following Sunday his peace of 
mind was further disturbed by the discovery 
that Dick Wembly was not presiding at the 
organ. The old organist informed him 
that Mr. Wembly had gone abroad some- 
where, and was likely to be away several 
weeks. 

“Do you know where he’s gone to?” 
Anthony asked anxiously. 

“ Haven’t the remotest idea,” was the 
reply. “He sent me a letter on Wednes- 
day morning to say that he was going 
abroad for a few weeks, and asking me to 
take the organ as usual.” 

Anthony went into the pulpit feeling very 
perturbed. The church was crowded. All 
Workingham knew that he was back again, 
and his congregation turned up in force to 
give him welcome. It was with a little 


thrill of pride that he looked out over the 
crowded pews, and had Adela Butler been 
in her place there would have been nothing 
to mar his pleasure or detract from the 
triumph of the hour. 
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It was annoying that 


the absence of one person should very 
largely discount the presence of all the 
rest. Yet soit was. We are usually less 
influenced by the great things than by the 
small. One tiny note of discord spoils all 
the music. 

Yet it was said by competent judges that 
Anthony never preached better than he did 
that morning. Never were his sentences 
more nicely adjusted, never did he rise to 
loftier heights of eloquence ; though there 
were still a few who listened again for the 
deeper note that they had longed to hear 
ever since he came, and listened in vain. 
He was a skilful performer. “A beautiful 
talker,” as Mrs. Hyphen-Jones said. “A 
graceful and animated presence,” to quote 
Mrs. Tomms; but the burning passion and 
conviction of the prophet were still absent. 

His sermons were always interesting. 
People could not help but listen, and if 
they were not pleased the fault was surely 
theirs. Even his rebukes fell with plea- 
sant cadence upon the ear. His exhorta- 
tions were examples of almost perfect 
rhetoric ; his expositions were scholarly, and 
never pedantic. What wonder, then, that 
people thronged to hear him, or that his 
absence for several weeks but tended to 
increase his popularity ? 

Anthony declined all invitations to supper, 
and at the close of the evening’s service 
hurried straight home to his lodgings. He 
had heard from the church secretary that 
Mr. Wembly had gone for a short cruise in 
the Mediterranean, and that he intended 
spending some time at Monte Carlo, and 
other places on the Riviera. 

“T’m outwitted and outmanceuvred,” he 
said to himself as he flung himself into his 
easy-chair. ‘He’s had the coast clear for 
five weeks here, and now he'll have her all 
to himself out there. I was a fool not to 
have struck earlier.” 

A few minutes later a knock came to his 
door, and a pleasant voice called— 

“May I come in?” 

“ Of course you may,” he answered, rising 
from his chair. “ Delighted to see you,” and 
he grasped Hugh Colvin’s hand with every 
evidence of sincerity. 

“ You've had a good day, I hope,” Colvin 
said, dropping into a chair that Anthony 
wheeled up for him. 

“Yes, I think so,” was the somewhat 
hesitating answer. “ Anyhow, the church 
has been crowded, while the offertory beats 
the record.” 
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“Your people are glad to see you back 
again, I know. It’s amusing how the 
affairs of Martyr Gate are discussed in all 
circles.” 

“Yes?” Anthony questioned. 

“T can’t help sometimes hearing what 
is said,’ Hugh laughed. “ Your assistant 
appears to be too great a contrast for 
Martyr Gate.” 

“ Have you met him?” 

“Several times. And to tell you the 
truth, I like him. He’sathoroughly manly 
fellow, and what is more, he throws his 
whole soul into his work.” 

“T fear he somewhat lacks discretion,” 
Anthony said reflectively. 

“T am told he is too outspoken for 
Martyr Gate.” 

“He would empty the place in six 
months, if what I hear be true. For my- 
self, I have nothing but praise for him. 
During my absence he has not spared him- 
self. He has done his own work and a 
good deal of mine also; and there are a 
few people who like him immensely. But 
our principal people—-well, no.” 

“ Hits too hard, eh?” 

“He seems to be a sort of Elijah and 
John the Baptist rolled into one, and 
appears to think that the majority of pro- 
fessing Christians need converting over 
again.” 

“T’m not sure that he is not right,” 
Colvin said gravely. 

“That may be; but it doesn’t do for a 
minister to say so. A minister who wishes 
to get through life comfortably and success- 
fully must consider his flock—must study 
their weaknesses and foibles, must be care- 
ful of their corns, must humour their pre- 
judices, and be lenient toward their infirmi- 
ties. You must have found out long ago 
that there are no more sensitive or hoity- 
toity people in the world than Church 
members. It’s a mistake to suppose that 
religion makes people humble, or charitable, 
or even peaceable n 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted Hugh, 
almost aghast. 

“No! please hear me out first. I know 
that religion inculeates these virtues, that 
it even insists upon them; but religion 
in the abstract is one thing, and in the 

concrete is quite another, and you have to 
take things as you find them. What is 





your experience of religious people?” 
“That they are beautiful in their disposi- 
tions, broad in their charity—— 


” 
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“ You are referring to a few elect souls 
who prove the rule,” Anthony interrupted. 
“T am dealing with your average professor 
as you meet him in business, or at a 
church meeting, or in his home. Is he 
humble, peaceable, charitable, ready to 
forgive insult, either in small matters or 
great? Ready to take the lowest seat and 
the humblest position? Ready to turn the 
other cheek, and give away his cloak? If 
you find him such, I must say candidly I 
don’t. On the contrary, I find that he is 
exceedingly touchy. I find no class of 
people more so. He stands on his dignity 
on the smallest provocation, looks scorn on 
the poor publican, and instead of forgiving, 
will fight to the last gasp.” 

“There are such people, no doubt,” 
Hugh began. 

“ My dear fellow, there are very few of 
any other sort,’ Anthony interrupted. “I 
find it is a good test to look at home. I 
ask myself if I am capable of those high 
ideals, and I have to own up that I am not. 
Then why should I expect in others what I 
do not realise in myself? It is well, no 
doubt, to have the splendid idealism of the 
Sermon on the Mount brought before us 
from time to time, but there is no shutting 
our eyes to the fact that humanity is not 
equal to it. Very good! we ministers have 
to recognise the limitations of human 
nature. It is of no use running our heads 
against a brick wall. We may as well keep 
on good terms with our people. They'll 
do almost anything for us if we only stroke 
them the right way.” 

“ Pardon me,” Hugh said, with real con- 
cern in his tones, “I am sure you are 
wrong, absolutely wrong. Admitting that 
the average professor is what you represent 
him to be, then that is an additional reason 
why the minister should be outspoken and 
uncompromising. He must be true to his 


mission whatever happens. He must re- 
buke and warn, he must reprove and 
exhort ——”’ 


“Oh, yes; so long as he does it in a 
diplomatic way. If he doesn’t he will soon 
have nobody either to reprove or exhort.” 

“ Do you think the apostle Paul or John 
the Baptist were diplomatic ?”” Hugh asked. 

“No, I don’t; and they both lost their 
lives. The martyrs have never been 
burdened with diplomacy, or they might 
have lived to a green old age. If you want 
to share their fate, try playing at John the 
Baptist before your congregations. I tell 
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you it is much easier to scatter a congre- 
gation than it is to gather it.” 

“ But is a congregation worth gathering 
together if you simply pipe to their 
dancing?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Anthony with 
a laugh, “ there’s an old saying that those 
who pay the piper have a right to choose 
the tune.” 

“Which means in your judgment that 
those who pay the preacher shall choose 
what kind of sermons he gives them.” 

“ Well, they have a right to choose what 
kind of a preacher they will have. If they 
prefer a John the Baptist or an Elijah who 
will run amuck of their follies, and tread on 
their corns, and anathematise their pecca- 
dilloes, why, of course they can have him; 
but between ourselves, churches don’t want 
John the Baptists, and Elijahs are quite 
out of fashion in these days. With most 
people religion is a respectable fad, and as 
people will have a fad of some kind, it is 
well that they should have a respectable 
one.” 

“T am afraid you are growing cynical, 
my friend,’”’ Hugh said seriously. 

“No, ’m not; I’m simply taking a 
common-sense view of things.” 

“Then there’s no room for the prophet 
now-a-days ?”” Hugh questioned. 

“Well, really, I’m afraid there isn’t,” 
Anthony answered with a laugh. “ You 
see, if he were to appear outside the church 
without the authority of bishop or presby- 
tery or conference, and consequently with- 
out the sacred prefix Rev., who would heed 
him? And if he appears inside the church 
he has to pipe the tune that is called for.” 

“There is a measure of truth in what 
you say, no doubt,” Hugh answered slowly. 
“ Indeed, there is too much truth in it. But 
it is not all the truth by a very long way. 
I believe there was never more faithful 
preaching than there is to-day, and that, 
speaking broadly, the ministry was never 
more devoted to its work.” 

“ Oh, yes; faithfulness to standards and 
devotion to those who call the tune. That 
is our duty as honest men. But suppose 
we get to running after ideals, what would 
happen? Here is Mr. Vincent, an absolutely 
sincere man by all accounts, and yet he 
has in a month set a lot of our people by 
the ears. He is great on temperance, for 


instance, which is a very excellent thing in 
the abstract. But he smote the whole drink 
traffic, and all the drink-sellers and brewers 
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and other sundry, hip and thigh—with what 
result? A number of our people who are in 
different ways connected with the trade took 
offence, and they will not hear him again. 
Then, also, he is strong on what he terms 
humanitarianism, which also is a very ex- 
cellent thing in its way; but when he gets 
down to concrete cases, and talks of the hard- 
ships of shop-girls and domestic servants, 
and the heartlessness of mistresses and 
employers, you see the backs of a number of 
excellent people go up in a moment. Then 
he offended a lot of working people by 
saying that the practice of dawdling, and 
putting in as little work possible in a given 
space of time, was theft and robbery, and 
was just as reprehensible as though they 
stole their master’s spoons. Now you see 
people don’t pay a minister, if they know it, 
to be shot at in that way.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is a minister's duty to 
be faithful.” 

“That all depends on what you mean by 
being faithful. If by being faithful you 
drive the people away till you have nobody 
to preach to, what's the use of that? People 
are willing to listen to what they like, and 
they will applaud it and pay for it; but say 
what they don’t like, and what happens 
then? The rowdy sort will break up your 
meeting and crack your skull, the respectable 
sort will absent themselves and withhold 
supplies. Hence you have to ask yourself: 
What is the most common-sense course to 
be pursued ?” 

“ T don’t think so at all,” Hugh answered 
warmly. “A minister should not consider 
consequences ; he should ask what would 
Christ do, and what would He have him 
do.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Anthony patron- 
isingly, ‘don’t let us cherish any illusions. 
If Jesus Christ were to come to earth again, 
as He came before, and preach to the re- 
ligious people to-day as He preached to 
the religious people of His own time, He 
wouldn’t be treated a whit better than He 
was nineteen centuries ago.”’ 

“There I’m sure you are mistaken,” 
Hugh said almost indignantly. ‘“‘ He would 
be received with rapture, and with gratitude 
unspeakable.” 

“A few would welcome Him, no doubt; 
but the crowd wouldn't.” 

“T am not speaking of the crowd, man,” 
was the quick rejoinder. “I am speaking 
of the Church—His visible body on the 
earth.” 
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Anthony smiled in a way that was some- 
what irritating to Hugh. “I do not say,” 
he said, after a pause, “that there is not 
such a thing. But where will you find it ? 
Are those organisations that you and I 
serve the Church? or is not the Church 
rather an invisible kingdom that exists 
neither inside the Church nor outside—a 
company of pure and devout souls, answer- 
ing to no ecclesiastical name and fettered 
by no organisation ?” 

«“ Weir, let us not discuss the Church,” 
Hugh answered with a smile, “that is a 
question we are sure to be at loggerheads 
about. Ecclesiastically you are an infidel.” 

“T know it, and I wish to my heart I 
wasn’t. I ask myself constantly: What has 
the Church, as a church, done for humanity? 
What is its record? Did it oppose slavery ? 
Has it opposed the drink traffic? Does it 
oppose war? Have not nearly all great 
moral and social reforms been started by 
people outside the Church, and apart 
altogether from ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions ? and have not these reforms in many 
instances been stoutly opposed by the 
Church led by its clergy?” 

“ Then the Church as it exists to-day is 
of no use according to your showing,” 
said Hugh warmly. 

“Oh, no, I don’t say that,” was the 
reply. “It serves a purpose, no doubt, 
and a useful one. If men are not particu- 
larly moral, they are in the main religious, 
and their religious feeling will find an 
outlet. Hence churches and chapels, and 
sermons and ceremonials, and all the para- 
phernalia of ecclesiasticism. My people 
like sermons—they revel in them, in fact. 
Your people prefer ceremonial. You and I 
are artists; we supply what they ask for, 
and what they are willing to pay for. It is 
our place not to offend people, but to please 
them, to give them not what we think is good 
for them, but what they ask for; moreover, 
as every artist wants to excel in his pro- 
fession, so as ministers we aspire to the 
front rank. My colleague may be a far 
better man than I; he may have more 
sincerity, more conviction, more piety, in 
fact; but if I can preach better than he I 
shall get ahead and keep ahead. In your 


church, I believe, advancement depends 
more on social influence.” 

“But, my dear fellow, we are not 
merely ecclesiastical artists; we are to 
be preachers of righteousness. 
religion without morality ? 


What is 
What is all 
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our ecclesiastical machinery worth if it 
does not lead to bettered lives, to sweetened 
tempers, to nobler conduct? All cere- 
monials, like all sermons, are but means to 
an end, and that end the salvation of men. 
If we see pride or selfishness, or cant or 
hypocrisy, our place is to rebuke it, to 
warn the sinner, to exhort the careless, to 
encourage the feeble. To tickle people's 
ears, to encourage them in their self- 
indulgence and pharisaism, is none of your 
business nor mine. We have a higher and 
a nobler work than that.” 

“My dear Colvin,” said Anthony with a 
yawn, “I confess candidly that I cherish 
no illusions with respect to the ministry. 
Why should I? I started with no intention 
of being a martyr. My church requires of 
its minister certain things, and I give them 
what they want to the best of my ability. 
They are not all saints by a very long way, 
and yet there are a good many saints 
among them. Some of them are dreadfully 
narrow and bigoted, without a gleam of 
charity in their natures. I suppose they 
are as God made them. We have to take 
people as we find them. It is of no use 
adopting heroic measures or insisting upon 
impossible ideals. You and I have only 
one life to live, and it is our duty to make 
it as pleasant for ourselves as possible.” 

Hugh rose from his chair and stretched 
himself, then turned toward Anthony as 
though he would reply, but evidently 
thought better of it. For a moment there 
was an awkward pause. 

“ Well, good-night,” Hugh said at length, 
and with bent head and a somewhat heavy 
heart he returned to his own room. “ He 
is wrong, utterly wrong,” he kept saying to 
himself. “ But God will surely bring him 
into the light at last.” 

Anthony retired to rest quite satisfied 
with himself in every respect but one—he 
had not played his cards well with Adela 
Butler. But there might be time to remedy 
that mistake later on; if not, he must look 
for money in some other direction. 

During the next two months nothing of 
importance happened to any of the charac- 
ters of our story. Anthony’s popularity 
steadily grew, not only in Workingham, 
but throughout the country. The Butlers 
had come as far north as Wiesbaden, and 
were expected in England toward the end 
of May ; the other travellers had returned. 

Anthony comforted himself with the 
thought that if Dick Wembly had become 
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engaged to Adela, news of it would have 
reached Workingham. Indeed, Dick would 
have been the first to proclaim it. Silence, 
therefore, was a good omen. 

“When she comes back I will open my 
campaign at once,” Anthony reflected. 
“And I mean to win her too.” 

“ Tf the parson succeeds in ousting me,” 
Wembly muttered to himself again and 
again, “then he’ll wish he’d never been 
born.” 

Outwardly, however, they remained very 
good friends. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A PROPOSAL 


‘* If I dissemble I shall win. 
They cannot bear the truth.” 


NTHONY was true to his resolve. On 
the second day after the Butlers’ 
return to Workingham he found 

Adela at home and alone. She received 
him in the most friendly fashion, and made 
him feel at his ease in a moment. If she 
had avoided him in the past, she showed 
no disposition to do so now. 

“ You have just missed uncle and aunt,” 
she said with a smile. “They have taken 
advantage of the lovely weather and gone 
out for a drive.” 

“T am fortunate in finding you at home,” 
he replied with a nervous little laugh. “I 
hope Iam not preventing you from going 
out?” 

“ Oh, no, indeed. To tell you the truth, it 
is a relief, after so much knocking about, to 
remain quietly at home.” 

“Tt is a great pleasure to find you at 
home,” he said gravely. “Iam sure you 
have no conception how much we have 
missed you.” 

“ Really?” and she arched her eyebrows 
and looked pleased. 

“ The service at Martyr Gate seems quite 
a different thing when you are away, and 
in this I speak the feelings of many besides 
myself.” 

“T am glad I am thought to be of some 
service,” she said in a tone of banter; but 
the compliment pleased her nevertheless, 
and Anthony was quick to notice the smile 
that played over her face. 

For a moment or two there was silence. 
Anthony felt that he had a difficult part to 
play. Adela was not the kind of woman 
that a man can make love to easily. Had 
she been less striking in appearance, less 
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self-possessed, less dignified in her manner 
and bearing, he felt that the task would be 
easier. But she was not of the gushing, 
trusting, languid, sentimental sort. She 
kept all her admirers at a respectful distance, 
and so overawed some of them that they 
were absolutely dumb in her presence. 

Anthony felt more nervous than he had 
done for a long time past. There was so 
much at stake, and a false move at the 
beginning might spoil the game. He was 
not passionately in love, or the warmth of 
his affection might have helped him, but he 
was nevertheless very anxious to win her. 
She was a prize worth winning. Apart 
from her wealth, she was a woman that 
any man might be proud to call his wife. 

As he glanced at her from under his 
eyebrows he felt that she was one of the 
handsomest women he had ever seen— 
tall, stately, and graceful in every posture 
and movement. 

Adela busied herself straightening the 
cushions. Perhaps she knew what was 
coming. Women are often more correct 
interpreters of silence than of speech, also 
their intuitions are so keen that they can 
scent a declaration of love far in advance 
of the spoken word. 

“T hope you enjoyed yourself abroad,” 
he said at length, feeling safe in venturing 
on a commonplace. 

“On the whole, yes; though, as a matter 
of fact, I don’t care much for Nice; but it 
suits uncle, and that is the main thing.” 

“ Tt was very cruel of you to leave us as 
you did at Charing Cross.” 

“ Do you think so?” with a slight lifting 
of the eyebrows. 

“In my own case it was like a cold 
douche. I had reckoned so much on your 
company. And when you suddenly an- 
nounced that you were going no farther, 
I feared that I had in some way offended 
you.” 

“ What an idea!” and she laughed a little 
nervously. 

“Then you did not remain behind in 
order to avoid me?” he questioned, growing 
a little bolder. 

“Indeed, no.” And she laughed again. 
“ Why should I wish to avoid you, or any 
one else? It was not convenient, for many 
reasons, to go away just then, and so it was 
arranged that I should follow later.” 

“Tt seemed like a confirmation of my 
fears, when I got home and found you had 
left that very morning.” 
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“ But you knew before you left Nice that 
I was coming out ?” 

“Indeed I did not. Had I known I 
should not have returned when I did. 
Nor should I have gone when I did if I 
had known you were not going.” 

“T’m afraid I do not follow you,” she 
said a little stiffly. “I understood you 
went abroad on account of your health.” 

“The state of my health demanded that 
I should go somewhere. The understand- 
ing that you and the others were going to 
the Riviera decided me to go there also. 
But the others meant nothing without 
you.” 

“Mr. Weir!” 

“ Please do not be angry with me,” he 
said humbly, “ but hear what I have to say. 
You must surely have guessed long before 
my illness what my feelings toward you 
were.” 

“ Indeed, I am not in the habit of making 
guesses at people’s feelings,” she said 
coldly, “ particularly the feelings of gentle- 
men.” 

“But I had showed you so many at- 
tentions e 

“Gentlemen often pay me attention,” 
she interrupted. ‘ Moreover, you were my 
pastor, and would naturally be interested 
in me as a member of your flock.” 

“T paid no other half the attention,” he 
said, with downcast eyes; “and I was not 
without hope that you had realised this, 
and had rightly interpreted my sentiments 
toward you.” 

“T am afraid you give me credit for more 
penetration than I possess,” she said with 
a little laugh. _ “I believe since you came 
we have been very good friends.” 

“Tt is not my fault if I have learned to 
love you,” he said boldly. “The splendour 
of your voice, the charm of your presence, 
the kindness you have shown me on all 
occasions have won my heart completely. 
For awhile I struggled against my passion, 
feeling that in my position I had no right 
to aspire to gain your hand.” 

“ And has your position changed ?” she 
asked in the same cold tone. 

“Alas! no. But a love like mine over- 
leaps all such considerations. I cannot help 
it that I love you; I should be a heartless 
log if I did not. Neither is it my fault 





that my position is a comparatively humble 
one; but at any rate it is an honourable 
one.” 
“Ina matter of this kind position is of 
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small moment,” she said, and her eyes fell 
to the ground. 

He drew his chair close up to her in a 
moment, and attempted to take her hand. 

“No, no; not yet,” she said, and she 
drew away from him. 

“Then you have no love for me in 
return?” he inquired in pleading tones. 

“ Love, I fear, is not easy to define,” she 
answered slowly. “ I naturally feel honoured 
by your avowal.” 

“Tf you care for me at all,” he said 
impulsively, “ you can have no doubt about 
the matter.” 

“T care for you a good deal,” she 
answered quite frankly, “and in many 
things I admire you very much, but in a 
matter of this kind I judge that something 
more is needed.” 

“That is true; but love will grow. I 
will lavish upon you so much affection, I 
will be so much to you—so watchful, so 
solicitous, so helpful—that if you will only 
say you will be mine, I have not the smallest 
doubt of the result.” 

“ You may not have,” she replied, “ but 
Iam less sanguine, perhaps because I know 
myself better than you can possibly know 
me. Perhaps I am incapable of that great 
passion that novelists make so much of in 
books.” 

“Oh, no, you are not,” he said eagerly. 
“You are a woman, and love must come to 

ou. You have only to open your heart 

and let the sunshine of my love warm it 
into life. It is there, ready to grow and 
expand. Only say yes, and it will spring 
into life even now.” 

“T would be only too glad,” she said 
frankly, “‘ to have the feeling that all women 
rave about, and men too, for that matter ; 
but mere make-believes are never satis- 
fying.” 

“Then you think you can never love 
me?” he questioned uneasily. 

“ That Ido not know. Time alone will 
tell. All that I know is, that I do not love 
you at the present time as I think a woman 
ought to love a man she promises to marry.” 

“T will gladly run all risks,” he answered, 
“for even if yours fail, I have love enough 
for both. Oh, Adela, don’t you see that? 
don’t you feel it, and understand it?” 

She shook her head gravely and smiled. 
“ T am afraid I don’t,” she said. 

“But you do not doubt my love for 
you?” he implored. 

“ No, I have not the least doubt on that 
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point. You are a man of honour, and 
would not come to me with an untruth, 
and were you less deserving of a good 
woman I might be inclined to yield and 
run all risks.” 

“Do it in any case,” he cried impul- 
sively. 

“ No, for your sake I will not.” 

“Then you reject my suit?” he questioned 
dismally. 

“If you insist upon an answer to-day,” 
she replied, “ it will be in the negative. If 
you are willing to wait and see what time 
will bring forth, then I promise you that 
directly I have learned to love you I will 
let you know.” 

“ And in the meantime I must remain on 
the same terms with you as before?” 

“ Precisely the same.” 

“ And I may not make love to you in any 
way ?” 

“Tf you do I fear it will spoil everything. 
I don’t think I am like other women. If 
you want me to learn to love you, you must 
let me be.” 

“They are hard conditions,” he said. 
“T pray heaven that you may soon relent,” 
and without looking at her he walked 
dejectedly out of the room and out of the 
house. 

His dejection passed away, however, 
directly he got into the street. What he 
had feared was instantaneous dismissal 
directly he spoke of love. He had been 
received much more graciously, and listened 
to far more patiently, than he had dared 
to hope. In fact, he regarded his case as 
good as won. He might have to wait 
weeks, or possibly months, for she was not 
the kind of woman to be wheedled into 
giving an answer. But since he had made 
love to her and offered to marry her, her 
thoughts would naturally return to the 
subject, and her imagination would play 
round it, and she would grow so familiar 
with the idea that by and by she would 
not be able to give it up without a severe 
wrench. So all unconsciously she would 
fall into his arms, and her large wealth 
would be added to his modest salary, and 
poverty would be for ever a thing of the 
past. 

He smiled complacently as these thoughts 
passed through his mind, and hurried away 
to make other calls. 


, 


_ A few weeks later, having completed the 
first year of his pastorate at Martyr Gate, 
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he returned to Sanlogan for a brief holiday. 
He was not at all sorry that he had taken 
the larger portion of his vacation in the early 


spring. He had a satisfactory excuse now 
for spending only a few days amid the 
humdrum scenes of his childhood and 
youth. He knew, of course, that his mother 
would be disappointed, perhaps also his 
father and Stephen, and possibly Phillis; 
but it could not be helped. He could 
pretend that he was greatly disappointed 
himself, and his mother would believe 
everything he said on that point. 

Long as was the summer day, it was 
quite dark by the time he reached Weir's 
mill. His father and Stephen were both at 
the station to meet him. They were proud 
of Anthony. He had made a great name; 
his doings were constantly chronicled in 
the religious press. When he went to the 
Riviera in February all the newspapers 
paragraphed it, and people were not talked 
about in that way unless they were folk of 
importance. 

It was much against the grain that 
Anthony rode from the station to Weir's 
mill between his father and Stephen. He 
was very much afraid that their coats had 
not been well brushed, and that the dust of 
the mill would soil his immaculate broad- 
cloth. Moreover, the smell of flour was 
upon them, and he disliked it. How his 
father and Stephen endured it without com- 
plaining he could not understand. 

A few loiterers were about as they jogged 
down the long street of Sanlogan, but most 
of the people were already preparing for 
bed. The rattle of the miller’s cart was 
peculiar, and the loiterers looked up and 
greeted the miller as he passed. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Weir. Good-night, 
Stephen; an’ es that Ant’ny you've got 
between ’ee ?” 

“ Ay! he’s come home again for a bit of 
a change.” 

“ An’ es ’ee bravish like ?” 

But they had advanced too far to send 
back a reply. 

Anthony’s lip curled unpleasantly. The 
familiarity of these village folk irritated 
him. They seemed to be unaware that he 
was now a person of distinction. 

His mother was waiting for him at the 
door. She recognised the familiar rattle 
of the cart half-a-mile away, and waited 
impatiently for the sound of voices. As 
the cart drew nearer she heard Gregory 
and Stephen talking, and for a moment her 
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heart almost stood still. She was afraid 
Anthony was not with them. 

“Ts Anthony there?” she called when 
the cart stopped at the garden gate. 

“Ay, mother, he’s here right enough,” 
Gregory answered, and the next moment 
Anthony began to climb the steep path to 
the door. 

“ Here I am, mother,” he said at length, 
and she came and took his face between 
her hands and kissed him. 

Her heart was too full for speech just 
then, and for some reason he felt strangely 
silent. For a moment he stood on the 
door-step and looked back. Across the 
valley, on the slope of the opposite hill, a 
light was burning in one of the windows of 
Beaver Bank. Perhaps Phillis had waited 
also for the sound of wheels that should 

- tell of his home-coming. 

Phillis! Her name had not been often 
on his lips of late; he had done his best 
to banish her from his thoughts. She was 
a boyish fancy of his, but he had outgrown 
the fancy now. Yet somehow that feeble 
light struggling across the valley touched 
his heart strangely, almost painfully. 

He did not linger. If his heart still 
craved for Phillis he must conquer the 
craving, that was all. 

“T am glad you are looking so well, 
Anthony,” his mother said as soon as he 
came into the light. “I was afraid you 
might still be showing signs of your illness.” 

“Oh no; I’m as well as ever I was,” he 
replied heartily. ‘The few weeks I had 
abroad quite set me up.” 

“ And you are still happy in your work ?” 

“ Very happy, mother.” 

“ And useful ?” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ Tf souls are being saved, my boy, that’s 
everything. You are quite satisfied on 
that point?” 

He smiled at her a little dubiously. 
“ Well, mother, if I’m not satisfied I must 
be very hard to please. At any rate my 
deacons are satisfied.” 

The answer was not all she could have 
desired, but she tried to be content, and 
the next moment Stephen came into the 
room with Anthony’s portmanteau. 

Supper was on the whole a cheerful 
meal. Gregory was delighted in his bluff 


way to see his family all together again. 
Mrs. Weir was pathetically happy. She 
was too imaginative a woman to be able 
to live exclusively in the present. Anthony 
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had come home, but he would soon go 
again. Her children could never again be 
exclusively hers as they used to be, and 
she sighed in spite of herself, and the tears 
came perilously near her eyes more than 
once. 

“ And you are doing very well, Tony, I 
hear?” Gregory questioned in his hard, 
matter-of-fact way, “and making money 
hand over fist. Well, I’m glad of it. It’sa 
grand thing to get a nest-egg while you 
are young.” 

“ But it’s a much grander thing to go out 
like the apostles without purse or scrip, 
and trust in the Lord for everything,” 
Mrs. Weir replied. 

“ Tut! tut! mother. The Lord puts no 
premium on idleness and lack of foresight. 
I believe in a man being his own provi- 
dence; and it’s Scripture too. What say 
you, Anthony?” 

“T expect you both mean the same thing 
at the bottom,” he said with a laugh. 
“And really I’m too tired to discuss 
theology.” 

“ You'll enjoy being back in the old place 
again,” Stephen said quietly ; “ it’ll be very 
restful after the noise and bustle of a big 
city.” 

“Tt'll be a change, at any rate,” he 
replied indifferently ; “and change, they 
say, is always a good thing.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” Stephen 
replied ; “for myself I like the old ways 
and the old landmarks, and the old places 
and faces.” 

“Just like you, Stephen,” Anthony 
laughed. “I’m afraid I’m built on different 
lines.” 

It was late when they retired to rest,— 
that is, late for Sanlogan folk—but when 
Anthony pulled up his blind and looked 
out, the light was still burning in one of 
the windows of Beaver Bank. 

It was a lovely summer’s night, calm and 
peaceful; the only sound that broke the 
stillness was the plash of water falling 
behind the mill-wheel. To the right a 
corner of the mere shimmered under the 
summer stars, to the left the apple-orchard 
sloped up a bend of the hill. In front 
slept the green meadows, intersected by 
the quiet river, and beyond, hills rose again, 
at the foot of which was Captain Day's 
picturesque homestead. 

How restful everything was. Nothing 
had changed since he went away. For 
awhile it seemed as though he had never 
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been away at all. He was just a youth 
again, dreaming his dreams of love and 
renown. 

Then the light went out across the valley, 
and a sense of desolation swept over him. 
He had become a man, and a successful 
one. He had more sovereigns in his purse 
than once he had pennies. His name and 
fame were discussed in nearly every 
religious circle in the land. In a year or 
two he could probably marry a lady with 
a big fortune, and they would be able to 
live in a grand house, and keep a carriage, 
and associate with the “ gentry.” 

He pulled down the blind again and 
sighed heavily. In the old obscure days, 
when he wandered down by the mere with 
Phillis, he was infinitely happier than 
now. 


CHAPTER XX.—HIS OWN PEOPLE 


‘** Time and change ! 
The one is shadow of the other.” 


N the morning light Anthony noticed 
I that his mother had aged greatly during 
the last year. Her face was paler and 
thinner, and there was a stoop in her 
shoulders that he had never noticed before. 
She did not complain, however, and he 
thought it better to make no remark. 

“T have invited the Captain and Phillis 
to tea,” she said, as he sat opposite her at 
the table. “I knew you would be pleased 
to have them here, so I sent across last 
week when we knew for certain what day 
you would arrive.” 

“Are they both well?” he said, helping 
himself to some ham and eggs. 

“The Captain ages slowly, but I think 
Phillis grows bonnier than ever.” 

He did not reply for several seconds, and 
when he did he changed the subject. 

“I’m sorry I did not get down in time 
to have breakfast with father, but I was 
downright tired last night.” 

“We kept very still this morning, fearing 
to disturb you. We wanted you to sleep as 
long as you could.” 

“ Tt was too still last night,” he answered. 
“T could not get to sleep for the silence.” 

“You'll soon get used to it,” she said, 
with a wan smile, “ and by the time you’ve 
got used to it you'll go away again,” and 
she sighed. 

“You would not like to have me home 
here always,” he said. “I should get 


terribly in your way.” 
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“T don’t want to think about myself, 
Anthony. You must be about your Master's 
business. It is a great joy to me that you 
are doing His will, and with so much 
success.” 

Then 
seconds. 

“ How delicious the hay smells,” he said 
at length, looking toward the window, “ and 
how glorious those roses are!” 

“Tt’s going to be a wonderful year for 
roses,” she said simply. “I think we never 
had so many. But tell me, my son, is there 
a hungering and thirsting among the people 
of Workingham for the word of truth ?”’ 

“ They come in crowds to hear me preach, 
mother, that is all I can say.” 

“Ah, that is good hearing. To be 
anointed of God to preach good tidings is a 
great thing, my son—the greatest thing in 
the world. You have never doubted your 
anointing, Anthony ? 

“ Why should I, mother?” he questioned 
evasively. ‘“ Had I been a failure it might 
have been different.” 

“Success is such a difficult thing to 
measure,” she said, as if speaking to herself. 
Then with a smile, “I never cease to pray 
for you, Anthony.” 

“TI know that, mother,” he replied, and 
then he changed the subject again. Her 
searching questions worried him. He felt 
a hypocrite in her presence. 

After breakfast he loitered in the garden 
and looked across to Beaver Bank, and 
once or twice he caught the shimmer of a 
white dress between the trees, and knew by 
the fluttering of his heart that his love for 
Phillis was not dead. 

“T’m a weak fool for thinking of her at 
all,” he said to himself almost angrily. 
“She is not fit to be mentioned in the same 
day with Adela Butler. It is curious how 
one’s boyish prejudices survive.” 

Yet he knew well enough that “ preju- 
dice” was anything but the right word to 
use. His love for Phillis was part of his 
life. It was bound up with all that was 
best and most praiseworthy in his conduct. 

After awhile he left the garden and 
sauntered down the mere side. How silent 
and restful the world seemed. Its outer 
roar did not penetrate this quiet and 
sequestered nook. There seemed no occa- 
sion for any one to hurry here; the pulse 
of life beat steady and slow. 

A heavy, decided step behind him caused 
him to look round. He smiled as he did 
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silence fell again for several 
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so, and reflected that Ned Retew must 
spend all his time in fishing. 

The young men shook hands and ex- 
changed a few commonplaces. Ned was 
glad to see Anthony home again, and hoped 
that he would enjoy his holiday. Anthony 
was glad to see Ned looking so well, and 
hoped he would have a good morning’s 
fishing. Then they drew apart, and Ned 
stalked ahead. 

“‘ What a life to lead!’’ Anthony reflected. 
“ Fishing, hunting, dinners! Sitting on the 
Bench once a week, County Council meet- 
ings less often. Going to fairs, attending 
directors’ meetings, opening bazaars, and 
sleeping. I should die of ennui if I had to 
live a life like that. . . . Appears to enjoy 
it, though. What a strapping fellow he is. 
I wish I had his physique. . . . Wonder he 
does not get married. ... With all his 
money and a beautiful house marriage 
would seem inevitable. He does not 
appear, however, to be of the marrying 
sort.” 

Ned disappeared round a corner. “ Don’t 
think Tony Weir’s improved,” he reflected. 
“Seems to fancy himself rather. Smart 
lad, no doubt, with an eye to the main 
chance; but he shouldn’t put on airs, 
especially down here.” 

Anthony sat down on a felled tree and 
gazed dreamily out over the wide expanse 
of water. There was nothing to disturb 
the quiet and peacefulness of the scene— 
no sound of footsteps, no distraction of 
people coming and going. 

“This is ‘Sleepy Hollow’ with a venge- 
ance,” he reflected. “A week of this 
will bore me to death. I wonder how 
people can endure it year after year without 
break or change. Perhaps they are not 
conscious of the dulness. Never having 
known anything better, they miss nothing.” 

Then his thoughts wandered away to 
Phillis. 

“ She’s a pretty girl, no doubt, sweet and 
intelligent and refined; and if I had never 
known any other kind of life than this I 
could no doubt be very happy with her. 
But Well, no, it would never do. 
Never! I shall have to be on my guard, 
however, this afternoon. No doubt she 
would like to catch me. My position must 
seem princely to her, and girls are ambitious. 
I don’t blame them for that. But if Phillis 
imagines that she is going to get me to 
make love to her, she must be undeceived, 
and the sooner the better.” 
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Phillis at that moment, while dusting her 
drawing-room, was thinking of Anthony. 
She knew that he was at home; Stephen 
had told her father as he passed that morn- 
ing on his way to the mill. The invitation, 
therefore, to tea stood good. She would 
meet him that afternoon. Yet her heart 
did not flutter at the thought in the least. 
She would be pleased to see him, of course. 
She would always be interested in his 
welfare. They had been friends and com- 
rades for so many years that he would never 
be as a stranger to her. But that was all. 
In all other respects he had passed out of 
her life. 

There was a time when she cared for 
him—cared for him a good deal. Indeed, 
she liked him up to the brink of love, and 
had he made love to her, the dormant 
passion might have burst into flame. 

A woman’s love is often like an unlighted 
fire. All the elements are there ; all care- 
fully laid and in right proportions. It but 
wants the touch of love to ignite it. A 
word—a look, sometimes—will supply the 
match. But the fire will not burn until 
it has been lighted. She does not give 
her love until it has been asked for, does 
not even know perhaps that it exists. 

So Phillis let Anthony pass out of her 
life with scarcely a sigh of regret. She 
did wonder if seeing him again would revive 
the old interest and the old liking, and she 
looked forward to the afternoon’s meeting 
with a woman’s curiosity. But she was 
quite unconcerned. 

At the appointed time she and her father 
walked across the valley in the summer's 
sunshine, and climbed slowly the steep path 
to the miller’s house. 

Mrs. Weir went to the door to meet 
them, but Anthony, behind the curtains, 
watched through the window. 

“Tt’s a fact she is pretty!” he said to 
himself, and he caught his breath involun- 
tarily. “ Mother is right ; she has improved 
during the past year.” 

A minute later and the musical tones of 
her voice set all his nerves tingling. 

“T must be on my guard,” he reflected, 
“or I shall be making a fool of myself.” 

He had dressed himself in his best clerical 
attire. His cuffs and collar were im- 
maculate ; every hair of his head was in 
its proper place. 

Old Captain Day frowned as soon as he 
came into the room ; Anthony was too much 
“got up for the occasion” for his liking. 
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But he greeted 
him, neverthe- 
less, with a good 
deal of heartiness, 
and hoped that 
he would come 
across next day 
and have a look 
at his pears. 

Phillis’s greet- 
ing was just as 
of old—perfectly 
frank, and free 
from all self-con- 
sciousness. She 
was glad to see 
him, and she told 
him so, but no 
faintest blush 
touched her 
cheek, no un- 
familiar note 
came into her 
voice. 

Anthony’s 
heart fluttered 
uncomfortably, 
and his greeting 
was stiff and 
formal. He was 
disappointed also, 
that Phillis ap- 
peared to be so 
indifferent to his 
charms. He 
would have re- 
joiced to see a 
tell-tale blush mount to her cheek, and feel 
her hand tremble in his. But Phillis was 
too heart-whole for her manner to supply 
any salve to his vanity. She did not appear 
to notice his correct clerical attire. 

Stephen’s pretty little wife and their 
children came upon the scene a few minutes 
later, and Anthony felt chagrined that “ the 
babes,” as he called them, seemed objects 
of far greater interest in the eyes of Phillis 
than himself. 

Stephen and Gregory were the last to 
appear. The high tea to Anthony’s travelled 
notions was a very primitive affair, and 
he was in danger of regarding the company 
as very primitive also. Mentally he con- 
trasted the homely gathering with some of 
the stylish dinner-parties he had attended, 
and from his superior height looked down 
with a kind of pity upon his less favoured 
relatives and friends. 


ABLY, 
AND FORMAL 


ANTHONY'S HEART FLUTTERED UNCOMFORT- 
AND HIS GREETING WAS 


STIFF 


Phillis watched him narrowly from out 
of the corner of her eyes, and was not im- 
pressed—at least she was not impressed in 
the way he would have desired. 

«“ Anthony has changed,” she kept saying 
to herself, “and not for the better.” 

It was a great disappointment to her to 
find her old comrade putting on airs in his 
own home. However great or popular he 
might be in Workingham, he was only 
Tony to them, and it was foolish of him to 
think he could ever be anything else. After 
tea there was an adjournment to the garden, 
when several of the chapel folk from the 
village of Sanlogan joined them by in- 
vitation. 

Anthony was not at all pleased at this 
arrangement. Dick this, and Tom that, 
and Robert the other thing, were all right 
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in their way no doubt—very good people 
according to their light. In the old days 
he rather liked them, and enjoyed their 
company; but they had stagnated while he 
had grown, they had jogged along in the 
commonplace ways of commonplace people, 
while he had moved in the gravelled paths 
of a much more select circle. 

To his chagrin they did not appreciate 
this, nor appear to be conscious of it; they 
broke through his reserve with easy famili- 
arity, and told stories of bygone days with 
infinite gusto and delight. It was nothing 
to them that he was now “The Rev.” 
Anthony Weir. He might be a big man 
“up the country”’—he was Anthony to them, 
nothing more nor less. 

After he had gone to bed that night, 
Anthony quoted the Scripture to himself 
with approval: “A prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country.” 

Captain Day, as he walked home with 
Phillis, was emphatic in another direction. 

“That lad is being spoiled,” he said; “and 
he hasn’t common-sense enough to see it.” 

“Perhaps he was a little bit tired,” 
Phillis suggested, who was always generous 
when possible. 

“ Nonsense,” said the Captain shortly. 
“‘He is being puffed up with pride, that is 
what it is. He’s popular, and good-looking, 
with an easy gift of the gab; and I dare say 
the women-folk flatter him, and tell him 
how clever he is, and all that sort of thing, 
and so he comes down here and thinks we 
must bow down and worship him.” 

“Oh, no, father,” Phillis said mildly; “ I 
am sure he has been very pleasant and 
affable ——”’ 

“And bored, and self-conscious,” inter- 
rupted the old man. “No, no, Phillis; I 
tell you he is being spoiled.” 

Phillis felt that there was truth in what 
her father said, and was silent. 

On the following day Anthony came 
across to see the Captain’s pears, and was 
in a much more genial humour. He did 
the agreeable also to Phillis, and suggested 
that they should have a walk together down 
to the sea. He knew from his own point 
of view it would be a dangerous proceeding, 
and yet he longed to be alone with her 
again. If possible, he loved her more 
passionately than ever. To walk by her 
side in the leafy paths by the water’s edge 
would be paradise. And why should he 
not enjoy her smile, and the music of her 
voice, and the glow and sunshine of her 
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presence to the full while he had the oppor- 
tunity? It would be the last chance he 
would ever have. 

But for some reason Phillis was less re- 
sponsive to his wishes than in the old days. 
The weather was hot, and she suggested 
that it would be much more pleasant to sit 
in the shadow of the trees in the garden. 

Her apparent indifference piqued him, 
and made him almostangry. Yet knowing 
his own heart, he could not press her to 
follow his wishes. 

From one point of view and another 
Anthony was something of a disappointment 
to every one but his father. Gregory was 
more than satisfied. Anthony was a success 
from every point of view. He had marked 
the difference between him and the others 
at table, in conversation, in address, in pose, 
in manners, and he was greatly impressed 
by Anthony’s superiority. 

“The boy knows how to behave,” the old 
man said to himself with pride. ‘“ There’s 
nothing like breeding, and Anthony has 
made the most of hisopportunity. There’s 
a cut about him too, that we country people 
don’t get. Nobody would think he and 
Stephen were brothers. The one is a 
gentleman, the other’s—well—a _ miller. 
Yes, Anthony is a success. He’s making 
a name, and what is better for all practical 
purposes, he’s making money.” 

But there was no one else who shared 
Gregory's views. Mrs. Weir tried in vain 
to get Anthony to talk about the things 
that lay nearest her heart. He always 
turned the conversation, and turned it very 
quickly too, into some other channel. He 
spoke no word that she could treasure with 
joy when he had gone back again to his 
work. His “ Kingdom of Heaven” seemed 
a very material affair. His view of life 
appeared to be completely hemmed in by 
social considerations. The note of deep, 
honest, passionate conviction and sincerity 
which she had always longed to hear, was 
still absent from his conversation. 

Phillis declined to discuss Anthony with 
any one, but she experienced no pang of 
regret when he went away, and was con- 
scious of no sense of loss. His coming 
and going had shown her how deep and 
wide the gulf had grown between them. 
She was sorry for him—not for herself. 

The opinion of Sanlogan generally was 
tersely summed up in a remark of one 
Diggary Blake: “ He's got too big for his 
jacket.” 


{Zo be continued.) 
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I 


WITZERLAND has been aptly called 

S “The Play-ground of Europe.” The 

writer would fain believe that the time 

is coming when Ireland will enter the lists 

as a holiday resort, in friendly rivalry with 

that beautiful land of mountain, lake, and 
valley. 

The gracious visit paid to the Emerald 
Isle by her late Majesty the Queen in the 
early spring of the past year has naturally 
attracted public attention to the many 
claims of Ireland on those who are in 
search of health, of rest, of novelty in the 
midst of beautiful surroundings. 

No matter in what direction the traveller 
wends his way, he will find much to interest 
and instruct, to charm and delight. Apart 
from the scenery which bewitches by its 
infinite variety, Ireland presents an un- 
rivalled field for archeological, legendary, 
historic, botanical, and geological research. 
Its mountain masses standing like sentinels 
along its coasts, while they do not tower 
above the snow-line like the mighty Alps, 
have a grandeur which is all their own. 








The stupendous cliffs of the western shores, 
the fiords of Kerry and of Donegal, the 
towering headlands of Antrim, the sandy 
or shingly beaches of the eastern coast, and 
the land-locked bays of the south present a 
never-ending kaleidoscope of scenic beauty. 
Even close to the capital the panoramic 


views from the Hill of Howth or from 
Victoria Park, Killiney, are unsurpassed 
in loveliness. 

And now all this is brought within easy 
reach, in regard to both time and money, 
by the enterprise of the various steamship 
and railway companies; while the creature 
comforts of the traveller are provided for 
in excellent hotels, which have sprung up 
in all directions along the main routes of 
tourist traffic throughout the country. 

During the last nine days of June 1900, 
the writer, accompanied by his wife, travelled 
through the counties of Louth, Down, 
Antrim, and Derry, and the object of this 
article is to. describe the route followed and 
the chief points of interest observed during 
what proved to be a delightful holiday trip. 

Leaving Amiens Street terminus, Dublin, 
we travelled vid Dundalk to Greenore at 
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the mouth of Carlingford Lough, by the 
Dundalk and Greenore Railway. This line 
was constructed by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company in connection 
with their daily service of cross-channel 
steamers between Greenore and Holyhead. 
It is a picturesque line, commanding an 
extensive prospect over Dundalk Bay on 
the south, and beautiful views of the 
Carlingford mountains on the north. 
Greenore is situated on a spit of land 
which forms the southern shore of Carling- 
ford Lough. It is the point of arrival and 
departure of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company’s steamers, which ply 
daily to and from Holyhead, the open sea- 
passage between the ports being about 
four hours. In addition to the railway line 
to Dundalk, another railway, also built by 
the London and North-Western Company, 
runs along the western shore of Carlingford 
Lough by Carlingford and Omeath to 
Newry, where it connects with the Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland. Greenore is 
therefore the key to the passenger traffic 
between England and Belfast, Londonderry, 
Enniskillen, and other places in the north 
and north-west of Ireland. It is a re- 
markable fact that the strategic importance 
of Carlingford Lough should be thus recog- 
nised after a peaceful fashion at the end of 
the nineteenth century, for we know that 
the ruined castles of Carlingford and Green- 
castle were built by the Anglo-Normans 
at the close of the twelfth and beginning of 
the thirteenth centuries, to protect their 
lines of communication when invading, after 


a far different and more tragic fashion, the 
hills and dales of Ulster. The frowning 
ruins of Carlingford Castle still seem to 
guard the western shore of the lougn, while 
the fortress of Greencastle on the eastern 
shore commands a glorious view from its 
lofty battlements. Carlingford Castle was 
erected by de Courcy in 1210 at the bidding 
of King John. It is built upon a rock over- 
looking the modern harbour, and adds much 
to the natural beauty of the place. 

Greenore presents many attractions as a 
halting-place. There is a first-class modern 
hotel at the railway terminus. It stands 
close to the sea, on the pier, from which a 
small pleasure steamer plies to Warrenpoint 
and Rostrevor, some miles higher up the 
lough. The railway company have also 
built a number of “ bungalows ” in a young 
pine-wood adjoining the railway station 
and hotel. There are extensive golf-links, 
croquet and lawn tennis courts, and a golf 
club-house. Sea-bathing may be had close 
to the hotel, and there are facilities for 
fishing and boating. The climate is breezy 
and bracing if changeable. The soil dries 
with great rapidity after even heavy rains. 
From the windows of the hotel there are 
magnificent views across the lough, the 
many-peaked range of the Mourne moun- 
tains rising from its eastern shore, to which 
they form a majestic background. 

The railway from Greenore to Newry 
runs along the base of Carlingford mountain 
(1938 feet). The beauties of the lough unfold 
themselves in succession until the train, 
leaving Warrenpoint on the right, enters 

the wooded valley 











THE PROMENADE, WARRENPOINT 


of the Clanrye 
river or Newry 
Water. On a 
projecting rock, 
where the river 
widens into its 
estuary at the 
head of Carling- 
ford Lough, stand 
the ruins of 
Narrow Water 
Castle, built in 
1663 on the site 
of a much older 
castle erected by 
Hugo de Lacy 
in 1212, and de- 
stroyed in 1641. 
The visitor will 
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hotel on the Es- 











planade. It is a 
handsome _ struc- 
ture, and is fitted 
with all modern 
appliances, includ- 
ing hot and cold, 
fresh and salt 
water baths. Many 
visitors resort to 
Warrenpoint in 
summer, owing to 
its delightful situa- 
tion and its many 
facilities of ap- 
proach. 

From Warren- 
point a horse 
tramway runs to 
Rostrevor, beauti- 
fully situated on 
the lough two 
and a half miles 














the Newry navigation. This is carried on 
irrespective of the tidal river, by means of 
a canal which admits vessels drawing 
fifteen feet. 

From Newry a branch of the Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland runs to 
Warrenpoint along the opposite bank of 
the Clanrye river. 

Warrenpoint is 


to the eastward. 
All along the 
route the road is bordered by villa resi- 
dences with their well-planted and en- 
closed grounds, At some distance inland, 
on the southern slope of richly-wooded foot- 
hills, a sanatorium for consumptives has 
been opened by Dr. Francis Howard Sinclair 
of Belfast. At Rostrevor there is excellent 
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now a _ thriving 
health resort of 


more than 2000 
inhabitants, situ- 
ated at the inland 
end of Carling- 
ford Lough, six 





miles §.S.E. of 
Newry. Its sea- 


front is extensive 
and forms an 
excellent pro- 
menade, com- 
manding charm- 
ing views of the 
lough and its 
overshadowing 
mountains. The 
Great Northern 
Railway Com- 
pany have added 
to the attractions 
of the place by 
opening a good 
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hotel accommodation. Facing the sea is 
the Glenmore Hotel, and a little further on 
is the well-known Mourne Hotel, now under 
the management of the Great Northern 
Railway. It is a first-class house, lighted 
throughout with electricity, and connected 
with the Warrenpoint hotel by telephone. 
Behind the hotel wooded heights rise pre- 
cipitously for several hundred feet, culmin- 
ating in the grassy summit of Slieve Ban 
(white mountain, 1595 feet). At a height 
of 967 feet, on a shoulder of this mountain, 
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Rostrevor is certainly designed by nature 
for a health resort. Fenced from the north 
and east by lofty hills, it nestles securely 
near a little bay in the most sheltered part 
of Carlingford Lough. Even the strong 8. 
and W. winds reach this sequestered spot 
robbed of their violence by the rampart of 
Carlingford mountain at the far side of the 
lough, and by the background of hills which 
encircle the place. Even in the depth of 
winter the air is soft and balmy, while 
the soil dries quickly and no water lodges 
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rests the celebrated Cloughmore or “ Big 
Stone” (Ir. cloch mér). This is a huge 
boulder of granite, weighing some thirty 
tons, which has been deposited here on the 
lower silurian slate of the mountain by the 
ice travelling from N.N.W. in the Glacial 
Period. Local legend attributes the posi- 


tion of this massive boulder to the Irish 
giant Finn MacCoul, who threw it across 
the lough from Carlingford mountain, aim- 
ing it at his challenger, the Scotch giant 
Benandonner, who had crossed to Ireland 
by the Giant’s Causeway, Co. Antrim. 
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on the hillsides. Rostrevor is accessible by 
rail and tramear from Newry, by road from 
Newcastle, Co. Down. It is within reach 
of the splendid golf-links at both Newcastle 
and Greenore, and it affords facilities for 
sea-bathing, and for boating or sailing on 
Carlingford Lough. One disadvantage is 
the distance to which the tide recedes at 
low water, whereby a considerable stretch 
of seaweed-clad shingle is exposed to the 
air and summer sun. 

From Rostrevor two roads lead to New- 
castle, the largest and most fashionable 
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watering-place in the Co. Down. One of 
these roads rises through the vale of Kilbro- 
ney, and pierces the Mourne mountains, 
running through exquisite mountain and 
valley scenery some twenty-three miles to 
Newcastle. Twice on this route is a summit 
level of 600 feet attained, both west and east 
of the valley of the Bann. This fine river 
takes its rise on the northern slopes of 
Slieve Muck (the “Pig Mountain,” 2198 
feet), to run its 


BARBICAN AND KEEP, 
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Kilkeel is reached—a thriving fishing place 
of 1367 inhabitants in 1891, with a fine 
strand, good bathing, and a new pier and 
harbour. 

After passing Kilkeel the road curves to 
north-east, and finally to north along: the 
base of Slieve Donard, the loftiest of the 
Mourne mountains, which—last of the chain 
towards the sea—towers to 2796 feet within 
a mile and three-quarters of the coast. This 








long course of 
ninety-eight 
miles through 
Lough Neagh to 
the Atlantic 
Ocean below 
Coleraine. 

The second 
route runs by the 
eastern shore of 
Carlingford 
Lough, passing 
the hamlet of 
Killowen, from 
which the late 
Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England 
took his title of 





Lord Russell of - 
Killowen. It then 
bends to the east 
along the base 
of the 
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Mourne 
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drive of twenty-six miles is charming, com- 
manding splendid views of the mountains 
on the left and of the sea on the right, with 
the distant highlands of the Isle of Man 
showing above the far eastern horizon. 
About midway between Kilkeel and New- 
castle lies the neat fishing village of Anna- 
long, close to the river of the same name, 
which descends from a wild mountain valley 
lying between Slieve Donard on the east, 
and Slieve Lamagan (2306 feet) and Slieve 
Bingian (2449 feet) on the west. The last- 
named peak is one of the most striking of 
the whole range, because of the serrated 
crest, which gives to it its name (Ir. Sliabh 
binneann, i.e. the mountain of the sharp 
peak). It is also interesting as being the 


middle of the town. To the northward 
stretch the magnificent golf-links, which of 
late years have added so much to the popu- 
larity of Newcastle. The club-house, which 
is the headquarters of the County Down 
Golf Club, looks on to the first tee and 
eighteenth green of the 18-hole course, 
which has splendid greens and good turf 
among the remarkable sand-dunes which 
stretch northward for several miles to Mur- 
lough House opposite the inner Dundrum 
Bay, and the town and ancient Anglo- 
Norman fortress of the same name. The 
barbican and circular donjon keep are still 
most impressive in their ruined state. The 
latter towers to a height of 50 feet and 
measures 45 feet in external diameter, its 
walls being eight 
feet thick. The 








source of the future water supply of the 
city of Belfast. The great reservoir of the 
water-works which are now in progress is to 
occupy the site of an ancient mountain lake, 
in the glen which is now known as “ The 
Happy Valley.” The waters were banked 
up ages ago by a huge moraine, through 
which at last they forced their way, leaving 
behind them a level alluvial plain extending 
two miles up-stream. These water-works 
will be a triumph for engineering. 
Newcastle (population in 1891, 898) is 
one of the finest watering-places in Ireland. 
It stretches for more than a mile along the 
sandy shore of Dundrum Bay from the very 
foot of Slieve Donard, on the first slopes of 
which many of the villas and houses at the 
southern end of the town are built. The 
river Shimna runs into the sea in the 
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erection of this 
romantic fortress 
is attributed to de 
Courcy, and dates 
from the end of 
the 12th century. 

At the north 
end of Newcastle, 
and close to the 
golf club - house, 
are the terminus 
of the Belfast and 
County Down 
Railway and the 
Slieve Donard 
Hotel, belonging 
to this railway 
company and 
under its direct 
management. 
The hotel stands in its own grounds beside 
the sea facing Slieve Donard. It is a 
modern hotel in every sense, comfortably 
furnished, lighted throughout with elec- 
tricity, with perfect sanitary arrangements, 
including Turkish baths, and hot and cold, 
salt and fresh water baths. The cooking 
is good and the charges are reasonable, 
having regard to the excellence of the 
accommodation. 

At Newcastle we took the opportunity 
of ascending Donard Glen through the 
grounds of Donard Lodge, one of the de- 
mesnes of the Earl of Annesley, who resides 
however at Castlewellan Park, four miles 
inland and to the northwestward of New- 
castle. The sight was well worth seeing. 
A heavy rainfall in the mountains had 
swollen the stream which descends through 
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the exquisitely wooded glen, and a roaring, 
rushing torrent leaped from rock to rock 
down the steep declivity, the water dashed 
into spray glinting in the sunshine, and 
forming many-coloured rainbows when seen 
from certain points. From Donard Lodge 
itself and from the mountain-side above the 
woods, which reach to 1000 feet, views of 
surpassing beauty are obtained of New- 
castle, Dundrum Bay, Dundrum, and the 
County Down from Slieve Croob in the 
N.N.W. to St. John’s Point, near Strangford 
Lough, far away towards the east. 

In addition to its own many attractions 
of bathing, golfing, cycling, and walking, 
Newcastle is a 
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covered with short velvety turf, thick-set 
with wild-flowers. They form a delightful 
recreation ground. The coast is rocky and 
unsuitable for bathing, which, however, may 
be enjoyed at Coney Island in Killough 
Bay, distant about one mile from Ardglass. 
The population of the place is now only 554, 
but it is of great antiquity, and many cen- 
turies ago was the chief port in Ulster. So 
important was the town that it was defended 
by no less than seven castles. Of these the 
most historic was Jordan’s Castle, which 
is still in good preservation. The harbour 
is large and secure. It is the headquarters 
of the northern herring trade. Across its 





centre whence 
endless excur- 
sions may be 
made to the 
“Kingdom of 
Mourne,” the 
beautiful de- 
mesnes of Tolly- 
more Park, the 
Earl of Roden’s 
seat; Castlewel- 
lan Park (Earl 
Annesley); Down- 
patrick and its 
Cathedral with St. 
Patrick’s reputed 
grave; St. John’s 
Point, Killough, 
Ardglass, and 
Strangford Lough. 
Inland there are 
beautiful drives to 
Hilltown, Rathfri- 
land and Newry; 
and from Hilltown 
through the mountains to Kilkeel. The 
last-mentioned road traverses some of the 
wildest and grandest scenery in Ireland, 
attaining a height of 1350 feet at the sum- 
mit of the mountain pass. 

On the afternoon that we arrived at New- 
castle we made an excursion by train to 
Downpatrick and Ardglass, a fishing centre 
and seaside resort eight and a half miles 
by rail from the county town of Down- 
patrick. 

Ardglass (Ir. Ard-glas, the green height) 
derives its name from two adjoining grassy 
hills, the Ward of Ardglass and the Ward 
of Ardtole. Breezy, grassy downs run for 





nearly two miles south of the town to Ring- 
These Downs of Ardglass are 


ford Point. 
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mouth in clear weather may be seen the 
distant Isle of Man. 

On Monday we left Newcastle for Bel- 
fast, whence we went by rail to Donaghadee, 
passing on the way the suburb of Knock, the 
busy town of Comber, and the important 
town of Newtownards at the head of the 
Strangford Lough. This is one of the 
largest towns in County Down, and in 1891 
had a population of 9197. Newtownards 
lies low, but rather more than a mile 
towards the south-west rises the re- 
markable rocky mass known as Scrabo 
Hill (Ir. Scrath bo, the sward of a cow). It 
rises to a height of 540 feet, and its summit 
is surmounted by a lofty tower 135 feet 
high, erected in 1858 to the memory of the 
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third Marquis of Londonderry. Scrabo 
Tower is a landmark far and wide, and 
from its top a splendid view may be had in 
fine weather. But the most interesting 
feature about Scrabo Hill is its geological 
formation. The great mass of the hill con- 
sists of triassic rocks—ancient beds of 
sand. Through these molten lava burst 
upwards, forming a thick bed of dark 
basalt on the surface of the sandstones. 
As ages rolled by the soft sandstones gradu- 
ally wore away under the combined influ- 
ences of frost and ice and rain except 
where this process of denudation was pre- 
vented by the protecting cap of hard basalt, 
and so Scrabo Hill survives, still capped by 
its voleanic crown. 

Donaghadee, 22 miles from Belfast, is a 
favourite watering-place and an important 
fishing station. Its population was 1886 
in 1891. The harbour and breakwater are 
well constructed. There is good sea-bath- 
ing in both deep and shallow water. North 
of the harbour, and just outside Belfast 
Lough, stretch the Copeland Islands, threein 
number, of which the largest—Great Island 
—is about a mile in length and half-a-mile in 
breadth. On Mew Island, a mile furtherout to 
sea, there is one of the finest lighthouses in 
the world, the light standing 121 feet above 
high water, and equalling at its full strength 
177,000 candle-power. Right opposite Dona- 
ghadee, and at distance of only 21 miles, 
stretches the Scottish coast of Wigtonshire. 

Donaghadee enjoys a dry temperate 
climate, the average annual rainfall in the 
30 years 1866—1895 being 31-31 inches, and 
the mean temperature 48-2°—the extremes 
having been 81° in July 1876, and 14° in 
January 1881. On the occasion of our 
visit a strong north wind was blowing, and 
it felt more like March than June. 

From Donaghadee we drove by road to 
Bangor, a distance of seven miles. The 
road affords fine views of the Copeland 
Islands, and afterwards of Belfast Lough, 
and particularly its northern shore. After 
a pleasant drive of four and a half miles the 
village of Groomsport is reached. At its 
eastern end are the parish church and the 
fine Elizabethan residence of Mr. R. Perce- 
val-Maxwell, D.L. Close by is the little 
harbour. Groomsport is a healthy place, 
with good bathing, boating, and fishing. 


The sea water is very clear, and there is a fine 
sandy beach east of the village. It was here 
that General Schomberg landed at the head 
of 10,000 men on August 13, 1689, to 
march through Belfast and to besiege 
Carrickfergus. 

Bangor, twelve and a half miles from 
Belfast, with which it is connected by 
railway and steamer, is one of the leading 
Irish watering-places. Its normal popula- 
tion was 3894 in 1891, but it now probably 
exceeds 5000. It is of great antiquity, 
Comgall, a native of Magheramorne, Co. 
Antrim, having founded a famous abbey here 
about the year a.p. 559. Modern Bangor 
occupies the shores of two bays, which are 
separated by a rocky promontory now 
covered with villas and terraces. Bangor 
Bay lies to the west, Ballyholme Bay to the 
east of this promontory. Bangor is held 
in repute for its pure air and fine sea-bath- 
ing. It is the headquarters of the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club, of which the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava is commodore. Lord 
Dufferin’s. demesne of Clandeboye, with its 
celebrated ‘“ Helen’s Tower,” lies inland 
three miles from Bangor. The Belfast and 
County Down Railway Company have pro- 
vided a frequent service of trains and steam- 
boats between Belfast and Bangor. . There 
is still the want of a first-class modern 
hotel, but the lodging accommodation is 
good, and many of the Belfast merchants 
rent houses for the summer season in Ban- 
gor and itsvicinity,including Princetown, a 
suburb on the west. 

The railway line from Bangor to Belfast 
runs through very pretty scenery. At 
Carnalea are the grounds of the Royal 
Belfast Golf Club, from which there is a 
splendid view of Belfast Lough, with Car- 
rickfergus and its ancient fortress standing 
out boldly on the northern shore. A lofty 
viaduct carries the railway across Craw- 
fordsburn Glen, a beautifully wooded ravine, 
the property of Captain Sharman-Crawford, 
D.L., to Helen’s Bay, where the bathing is 
good. Between Helen’s Bay and Belfast 
are the suburbs of Craigavad (six miles 
from the city), Cultra, Marino, Holywood 
(four miles), and Sydenham (two miles). 
And so ended the first half of our tour 
with our arrival in busy, prosperous Bel- 
fast. 


(To be continued.) 
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accomplished a filial duty, has given 
unmixed pleasure to his father’s in- 
numerable admirers, and at the same time 
has enriched German literature by the 
publication of the Iron Chancellor’s love- 
letters to his fiancée and wife. It is a 
delightful 
volume, con- 
taining 506 
letters and 
enriched by 
a number 
of excellent 
portraits of 
Bismarck 
and his 
wife, taken 
at different 
periods of 
their lives. 
Prince Her- 
bert has 
been well 
advised to 
publish the 
letters with- 
out com- 
ment or ex- 
planation. 
Save a few 
footnotes 
the text is 
Bismarck’s 
own. One 
remarkable 
gap in these 
letters may 
be noticed: 
not one let- 
ter appears 
written dur- to. aii 
ing the 
campaign 
against France. During that eventful six 
months Bismarck wrote numerous letters 
to his wife, but they have been mislaid, 
and have not yet been discovered among 
the multitudinous papers left behind by the 
great statesman. 
We must say at once that this is a most 
remarkable collection of letters, presenting 


a Fiirst Bismarcks Briefe an seine Braut und 
Gattin ” (Cotta’sche Buchhandlung in Stuttgart). 


ao HERBERT BISMARCK has 
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PRINCE OTTO VON BISMARCK 





the human and best side of a man whose 
character has on the whole inspired more 
dread than affection. Throughout there 
is not a trace of the man of “blood and 
iron,” no sign that their writer was other 
than a loving and tender gentleman, im- 
mersed, it is true, in important concerns 
of state, 

mixing with 

men of the 

: world, but 
retaining 
throughout 

a warm and 
romantic 
heart, and a 
gentleness 
of disposi- 
tion as rare 
as itis beau- 
tiful. We 
have a whole 
library of 
Bismarck 
literature. 
We know 
all about his 
youth, his 
wild life at 
the univer- 
sity, his still 
wilder life at 
Kniephof 
and Aix-le- 
Chapelle 
and many 
another 
place. We 
have read 
much of the 
development 

* of his politi- 
cal opinions, 
from the 
days when he was a raw and apparently 
not very intelligent “junker” to the days 
when he became the author of the most 
far-reaching socialist enactments of modern 
times. We know of the leading part he 
took in the creation of the new German 
Empire. But until these letters appeared 
we had little conception that behind the 
man of “blood and iron,” the consummate 
diplomatist, the altogether unscrupulous 
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intriguer, lay hidden well-springs of affection 
and romance which surprise us with their 
intensity and volume. 

The first letter in this collection is 
addressed to Herr von Puttkamer, and is 
a well-worded and dignified letter asking 
this gentleman for the hand of his daughter 
Johanna. Bismarck at that time was over 
thirty years old, and was known in the 
neighbourhood as a harum-scarum fellow 
addicted to wild company and intemperate 
habits, and, what was still worse in the 
eyes of the Puttkamer family, a man sus- 
pected of scepticism in religious matters. 
He read Hegel and Spinoza and many 
another author whose opinions were hetero- 
dox, and he made no secret of his deflection 
from the strict tenets of the national 
Church. But some few weeks before he 
wrote to Herr von Puttkamer, the death of 
a friend and certain other events which he 
does not narrate, led him to reconsider his 
religious opinions, and in the letter asking 
for Johanna’s hand he tells her father that 
he has cast his scepticism behind him, 
that he has become a man of prayer, a 
reader of the Holy Scriptures, and deeply 
regrets having held opinions which he now 
views with abhorrence. 

Throughout these letters we have numer- 
ous examples of Bismarck’s deeply religious 
feelings, proving how genuine the change 
was which he notified to his father-in-law, 
and it is pleasant to see how these senti- 
ments were deepened and broadened by 
the influence of his pious wife. As the 
years went on, and Bismarck’s position in 
the world improved, and his contact with 
the world increased, the religious feelings 
so prominent during the early years of his 
married life became blunted, or rather 
obscured, but they were never wholly 
eradicated, and in numerous letters to his 
wife we notice how fervently he asks God 
to protect her, his thankfulness that God 
has heard his prayers for her welfare, how 
he reads his chapter in the New Testament 
every evening in bed, and all this in the 
midst of the turmoil of exciting political 
events. “I read the twelfth chapter of 
Romans,” he writes once from a water- 
ing-place on the northern coast where he 
was sea-bathing, “not on a balcony in 
the sunshine, but in my sea-grass bed, 
storm and rain beating against the windows. 
It is a chapter by which one can measure 
oneself, how poor in faith one is, and how 
evil-disposed. I might be able to feed my 
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enemy when he is hungry, but to bless him 
would result in a very external sort of 
blessing, even were I able to bring myself 
to do it at all.” 

To English readers of this volume one 
of the most interesting things about it is 
the plentiful quotations from British poets 
—chiefly Byron and Moore, which Bismarck 
scatters over the letters written to his 
Jiancée. He kept a scrap-book, into which 
he had copied whole pages of “Childe 
Harold” and “ Lalla Rookh,” usually pas- 
sages which we would now-a-days consider 
as rather turgid and mawkish. These he 
transcribed for his wife, illustrating his 
own emotions by the poet’s words, and 
evidently pleased that two such remarkable 
persons as Byron the poet and Otto von 
Bismarck should be swayed by like passions. 
Once or twice he favours Shakespeare. In 
a fit of pessimism he writes— 


**Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


But when he feels tragic he turns gener- 
ally to Byron. Once in his paternal home 
at Schénhausen he was sitting alone writing 
to his fiancée. There was a terrible storm 
raging outside, so he turned to his scrap- 
book and quoted— 


** Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not meant for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and fair delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee.” 


And then identifying himself still further 
with the Byronic mood, he tells his Johanna 
that he wishes to be a sharer in the delight 
of such a tempestuous night. He would 
like to mount on horseback, to plunge from 
some rock or cliff into the Rhine. Nocturnal 
tempests, he says, intoxicate him. All in 
the true corsair spirit, which must have 
sounded somewhat discordant in gentle 
Johanna’s ears. One is struck at this time 
with the knowledge of English displayed 
by the young Bismarck couple. Bismarck 
drags English into his letter as though he 
wished to display how freely he could use 
the language. But in a lesser degree he 
is also addicted to peppering his pages 
with French, and in one letter, perhaps 
the most disconnected in the entire collec- 
tion, there is a song of Béranger’s introduced 
for no purpose that we can see, followed 
by an English series of verses beginning, 
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“© God, whose thunder shakes the sky,” 
and ending with the Lord’s prayer in 
Italian. 

Fraulein von Puttkamer during her 
engagement was most anxious that her 
future husband should see eye to eye with 
her on all theological questions. In a 
letter in reply to one of hers urging this, 
Bismarck says— 

“There are two matters in your letter 
which give me 
satisfaction. 
One is the ex- 
pression of 


your indul- 
gence and 


patience for my 
weakness and 
doubts in mat- 
ters of faith, 
and the other 
that you will 
love me even 
though God 
should lead our 
hearts in differ- 
ent ways. In 
no connection 
is the proverb, 


‘Judge not, 
that ye be not 
judged,’ more 


applicable than 
in questions of 
faith. Differ- 
ence of view is 
here, in my 
judgment, no 
hindrance in 
the way of 
earthly associa- 
tion, so long, of 
course, as none 
of the parties is 
an open scoffer 
or mocker. .°. . 
As long as both 
have the element of a common spiritual 
life—I understand by this, not that both 
believe the same thing and are attached 
literally to the same confessional formula- 
ries, but that leaving all to God they pray 
and inquire in seriousness and humility— 
little else is required.” 

In turning over the pages of this book 
one is repeatedly struck with Bismarck’s 
intense love of nature. Natural beauty 


impresses him as it impresses a poet and a 
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lover. He understands the message of the 
mountains to men’s hearts. He revels in 
the dapple of sunshine and shade through 
long aisles of forest. He is keenly observant. 
of tae beauty of heather scattered over 
sandy dunes, of the gorgeous colouring of 
autumn leaves, of the fascinating gloom of 
pine woods. Writing from Berlin in 1849, 
in the midst of the exciting events of that 
year, he says— 

“T sit here 
in my corner 
window two 
storeys high 
and watch the 
sky full of pure 
little rosy 
clouds. Along 
the Friedrich- 
strasse the sky 
is golden and 
cloudless, the 
air moist and 
mild. Ithought 
of you and 
Venice, and of 
what I should 
write to you.” 

The man 
who wrote 
these simple 
and charming 
lines was a 
poet at heart. 
We associate 
Bismarck with 
the ruthless 
carrying out of 
a stern unbend- 
ing policy. We 
know that even 
in the opening 
days of his 
political career 
he was a man 
to be feared, a 
persistent in- 
triguer and plotter. And yet here we see 
him in his corner window transformed, 
dreamily watching the pink clouds of 
evening, thinking of Venice and of loving 
messages to send to his adored wife. 

Writing from Schénhausen a year after- 
wards he describes his garden. It is 
autumn. 

“Tt is lovely weather to-day (he writes), 
sunshine, even warm. There are still 
plenty of leaves in the garden, the cherry- 
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trees reddish, the limes yellow, the numerous 
wild elms in the shrubbery a tender pale 
yellow, the oaks still green, the acacias 
just as they were in June, full and dark- 
green. On the whole, green is the prevail- 
ing tone, and the trees are still be-leaved 
even though it rustles like autumn under- 
foot.” 

Some of his most charmingly descriptive 
letters are written on the numerous journeys 
taken in the early fifties. Writing from 
Buda-Pesth he tells his wife that he longs 
for her presence. He wishes she could see 
the pale silver Danube, the dark mountains 
silhouetted against the pale red sky, and 
the twinkling lights of the town. Turning 
from grave to gay, he declares he will soothe 
his excited blood with a glass of tea. He 
then continues— 

“ Last night I only got four hours’ sleep. 
The court is fearfully early here. The 
young gentleman (the Emperor) rises at 
five o'clock, and I would be a very indifferent 
courtier indeed if I slept longer. So with 
a side glance at the gigantic tea-urn, and a 
tempting plate of meat jelly—I see there 
is tongue in it—I send you a good-night 
from these far lands. Where have I heard 
the song that has haunted me all day long? 
‘Over the blue mountain, over the white 
sea-foam, come, thou beloved one, come to 
thy lonely home!’ I cannot think who has 
sung that for me in auld lang syne. May 
the angels of the Lord guard thee now and 
always.” 

This Hungarian journey was thoroughly 
enjoyed by Bismarck. One of his brightest 
letters describes a carriage journey over the 
broad plains of that country— 

“ After a comfortable breakfast under an 
umbrageous lime, I mounted a low cart 
filled with sacks of straw. We were dragged 
by three horses. ... As driver we had & 
dark-brown peasant, moustached, with a 
broad-brimmed hat, long shining black hair, 
a shirt reaching to his waist, leaving a 
broad space of dark-brown skin between 
where his shirt ended and his white 
trousers began. . . . There were thousands 
of white-brown cattle with horns as long 
as your arm, and half-wild, shaggy, dis- 
reputable horses, watched by mounted 
half-naked shepherds with long staves like 
lances.” 

Another group of letters similar in char- 
acter, perhaps still better reproducing the 
atmosphere of the country, was sent from 
Russia when Bismarck represented Prussia 
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at the Tsar’s court. Here are a few 
sentences about Moscow— 

“Viewed from above Moscow looks all 
green. The soldiers are green, the furniture 
in the houses is green, and I have not the 
least doubt that the eggs I am eating were 
laid by green hens. . . . This town is really 
as town the most beautiful and most original 
I have ever seen. The neighbourhood is 
charming, neither lovely nor ugly; but the 
outlook from the Kremlin over the houses 
with their green roofs, gardens, churches, 
towers of singular form and colour, most 
of them green or red or bright blue, one 
thousand of them at least, and the setting 
sun’s rays slanting over them, is a sight one 
can see nowhere else.” 

And just one final example of Bismarck’s 
wonderful powers as a descriptive writer. 
He is visiting the Biscayan coast at Biarritz 
between his two periods of residence at 
Paris, and uses the occasion for a trip 
across the frontier into Spain. From San 
Sebastian, the lovely little frontier town, he 
writes to his wife— 

“The transition to Spain is remarkable. 
There is a steep street in Fuentarabia, 
twelve feet wide. Every window has a 
balcony and curtain, and in every balcony 
black eyes and mantillas, beauty and dirt. 
On the market there is drumming and piping 
going on, and some hundreds of women, 
old and young, are dancing the fandango, 
the men, smoking and draped, looking on.” 

Bismarck with his friends then have a 
bath in the sea, and after the bath they 
breakfasted. 

“We then walked or crawled through 
the heat up to the citadel, and sat on a 
bench for a long while. Some hundreds of 
feet below us was the sea; beside us a 
strong battery, and a sentinel singing.” 

The last extract we shall give is from a 
letter written in Frankfurt in 1851. It is 
probably the most beautiful letter in the 
whole collection. Bismarck is seldom in- 
trospective, but in this letter he looks right 
into his soul, and we get strange glimpses 
of a character which remind us much of 
one of Cromwell’s worthies— 

“ How many changes have my opinions 
undergone during the past fourteen years 
. . » how much do I look upon now as 
little that was then great in my eyes, 
and how much now worthy that was then 
mocked at! How many leaves will grow 
green within us, give shadow, rustle and 
wither during the next fourteen years if 
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that goes as 
a stream, as 
a sleep, as 
grass that 
will soon 
wither. .. . 
Were it my 
lot to live 
without 
God, with- 
out you and 
the children, 
why should 
T not cast off 
this life as 
I get rid of 
a dirty shirt? 
and yet most 
of my ac- 
quaintances 
are like this, 
and live.... 
Do not con- 
clude from 
this letter 
that I am in 
the blues. 
I feel like 
one who 
views the 
yellowing 
leaves on a 
beautiful 
September 
day; I am 
well and 
hearty, but I 
suffer some 


depression, something of home-sickness, a 
longing for the forest, sea, meadow, for thee 
and the children, and all mingled with the 
setting sun, and a Beethoven symphony.” 





we still live! 
thinking man who knows not God can 
bear to live his life, so full, as it must 
be, of self-contempt and weariness, a life 





Bismarck as Lover and 





I cannot conceive how a We need not look among 


of the complicated questions 
which Bismarck was engaged. 
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ourselves. 
MICHAEL 





A. 





Husband 


these letters 





for political revelations, or for light on any 


of policy in 
If he wrote 
at all on 
such sub- 
jects to his 
wife, which 
we alto- 
gether 


doubt, we 
have no 
such letters 


in this col- 
lection. We 
have occa- 
sional allu- 
sions to 
princes and 
potentates, 
but he does 
not trouble 
to give any 
particulars, 
and we look 
in vain for 
this shrewd 
observer's 
opinion of 
Tsar or Em- 
peror or 


King. Nor 
do we alto- 


gether regret 
this. We 
prefer to 
hear his re- 
velations of 
himself, we 
like to get a 
glimpse into 
the heart 


and conscience of this greatest man among 
modern statesmen, and to have the assur- 
ance that he was a man after all much like 


MORRISON, 
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The Trade-Guilds of Turkey 


in the Middle Ages, formed so im- 

portant an element in the civic life of 
the generality of European countries, have 
now for the most part vanished into the 
limbo of things that were, and in England 
at the present day are represented only 
by the Livery Companies of the City of 
London. In the Ottoman Empire, however, 
the change in social conditions has not kept 
pace with the West, and Turkey is yet in 
the transitional stage. Its Feudal System 


i merchant- and craft-guilds which, 


was not entirely abolished until the present 
century was pretty well advanced; the 
Government remains as absolutely despotic 
as it was four centuries ago; and the 
members of the various trades, crafts, and 
callings followed in the country are still, to 
this day, for their mutual protection and 
aid, banded in Esnafs or Guilds. 

Many once wealthy and important 
Esnafs found their occupation gone—or 
at least considerably diminished—on the 
abandonment of the ancient Oriental 
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splendour of dress and equipment and the adoption 
of Western military uniforms and weapons of warfare 
which have distinguished the nineteenth century. 
Trade-guilds are, however, still very numerous in 
South-eastern Europe, and especially at Constantinople, 
where representatives of all the various crafts and 
callings practised in the Empire are to be found, each 
having one or more Lonjas—Lodges or Clubs—in every 
quarter of the city and suburbs. Each Esnaf is 
presided over by several officers called respectively, 
according to their rank, Sheiks, Naibs, Oustas, and 
Kiayas—or presidents, vice-presidents, superintend- 
ents, and inspectors, who are annually elected by the 
members from among its own master-craftsmen, and 
these officers are recognised by the Government, which 
holds them responsible for the good behaviour of their 
fellow-guildsmen. A few Esnafs possess large revenues 
or enjoy peculiar privileges granted by various Sultans 
in bygone centuries in return for services rendered at 
some important crisis. Among these are the shoe- 
makers, who have special officers empowered to judge 
and punish all offenders belonging to their fraternity 
without the interposition of the legal authorities. 
This extraordinary privilege was, it appears, conferred 
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STREET BARBERS 


upon them in the sixteenth century by Suleiman 
II., “The Magnificent.” This Sultan being on 
one occasion greatly incensed with the ever- 
turbulent Janissaries, who, in sign of revolt, had 
as usual overturned their camp-kettles, swore 
that with the help of the shoemakers only he 
would break their rebellious spirit. The Padi- 
shah’s words spread with lightning-like rapidity 
through the streets of the Bazaar occupied by 
the shops of the Papoutch-djis, who, rapidly 
assembling from every Lonja in the city, pre- 
sented themselves armed before the Serai, an 
army of 40,000 men, shouting the Moslem war- 
ery, “Allah! Allah!” The Sultan, gratified by 
their loyalty and zeal in his service, received 
their officers in audience, bade them name their 
own reward, and granted the four privileges they 
asked for, of which the above-named was one. 
When the news of these events reached the 
barracks of the Janissaries, these insolent troops 
were so dismayed that, in the words of a seven- 
teenth-century chronicler, “ They were ready to 
eat not only their soup, but their very trenchers.” 

The apprentices to the various trades are, 
when proficient, recommended by the master 
under whom they have served their time to 
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played in the social 
relations of Greeks 


and Turks. At 
their al fresco 
festivities, which 


are also held an- 
nually in honour 
of the patron saint 
of the guild, the 
greatest harmony 
prevails. The 
amusements in- 
dulged in after the 
conclusion of the 
midday repast in- 
clude a variety of 
juggling and acro- 
batic perform- 
ances, wrestling 
matches, and for 
the Greeks the 
syrtos horos — the 
“long-drawn” 
classic dance 
during the execu- 
tion of which their 
Turkish fellow- 
craftsmen, seated 
on rush-bottomed 
stools in -front of 
a rustic coffee- 
house, with a long- 
stemmed tchibouk, 
or bubbling nar- 
ghileh, passively 
enjoy their kazf. 
Every Esnaf has 








A CAFEDJI AND HIS CUSTOMERS 


admission to the guild of their craft, into 
which they are formally admitted on en- 
gaging to observe its rules and paying 
the customary fee. It is usual on these 
occasions for all present to proceed forth- 
with to some favourite spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, where the rest of the 
day is spent in feasting and merry-making. 
Some guilds are composed entirely of 
Moslems, as certain callings are exclu- 
sively in the hands of the ruling race, 
others entirely of Christians. Many, how- 
ever, include adherents of both creeds, 
and, as members of the same Esnaf, 


Christians and Moslems, allied by an esprit 

de corps and by trade interests, pull together 

much better and evince mutually a greater 

liberality of feeling than is generally dis- 
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its own special tra- 
ditional laws and 
usages which are 
not less binding than is its Kanown, or 
written constitution; and the social customs 
and mode of life of their members afford in 
many instances curious and interesting 
illustrations of native manners among the 
labouring classes. Of these the boatmen 
may be instanced, naturally a very numer- 
ous body in so water-girt a city as Constan- 
tinople. The ranks of this Esnaf are largely 
recruited among the youths who come in 
great numbers from Asia Minor to seek 
their fortune in the capital. Half-a-dozen 
or more of these bekiars, or “ bachelors,” as 
they are termed, live in common in some 
humble lodging, paying a fixe:! sum per day 
or per week to an old mau who acts as 
their steward and cook, and also as their 
counsellor and arbiter in any disputes that 
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may arise in such a mixed household. Their 
relations with the master-boatman to whom 
they serve a long apprenticeship are also of 
quite a filial character. 

As every soldier of Napoleon was said 
to carry a field-marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack, so every bekiar from Asia Minor 
has, under the Osmanli social system, a 
chance of attaining to the highest rank in 
the Empire under the Sultan. And to the 
conventional and perhaps half-banteringly- 
expressed wish, “ Mayest thou become 
Grand Vizier!” with which a satisfied 
passenger accom- 
panies his _bak- 
shish, the stalwart 
young katkdjt who 
has rowed him 
across the Golden 
Horn will reply 
with a smiling 
shrug, “Allah is 
great! Long life to 
your excellency!” 

Many other call- 
ings, the exercise 
of which requires 
muscle rather than 
skill—that for in- 
stance of the hamal 
or porter—are or- 
ganised on similar 


lines. And having 
after some half- 
dozen years of 


combined toil and 
thrift amassed a 
little capital, the 
majority of these 
Savoyards of the 


East return’ to 
their native vil- 


lages in Anatolia 
to turn it to 
account in other 
pursuits. 

Another import- 
ant industrial com- 
munity peculiar to 
Constantinople are 
the Sakas, who 
supply the inhabit- 
ants with drinking- 
water from the 
more famous foun- 
tains in the vicin- 
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at a considerable distance. The water is 
carried in great leathern “jacks” on the 
backs either of horses or men, according to 
the distance from which it is brought to the 
houses of customers. Another class of 
Sakas are employed by pious persons to 
carry water into much-frequented thorough- 
fares for the benefit of the thirsty public, 
who are invited to drink of it “in remem- 
brance of the martyrs of Kerbela,” or “ To 
the health of Hasan and Hosain ” (the said 
martyrs). Others again offer the welcome 
draught with the words, “ We give thee to 





ity of the capital, 
some of which are 
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drink of Kevser!” (the River of Life in 
Moslem legend). These Sakas often in hot 
weather cover up the receptacle in which 
they carry the water with green leaves 
and branches, and some have an arrange- 
ment of pipes and tap by means of which it 
can be drawn off with ease into the glasses 
fitted into a kind of tray strapped round the 
waist. 

The distribution of water being accounted 
by Mohammedans as one of the most im- 
portant among the“ good works” which form 
such an integral part of their religion, the 
Sakas, Christian as well as Moslem, enjoy 
a high degree of popular consideration, their 
persons being regarded as in a manner 
sacred, and any offence offered to a member 
of this fraternity is looked upon as an insult 
to the whole mahallah or quarter in which 
he resides. Previous to the suppression 
of the Janissaries in 1826, the office of 
Sheikh in this Esnaf was usually held by 
the colonel commanding the water-carriers 
of that redoubtable corps. 

Though in all probability the Turks found 
the majority of these Guilds already long 
established among the Greek, Venetian, 
Genoese, and other Christian nationalities 
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inhabiting Constantinople and the other 
greatcities of the Levant, theyassign to them 
an Oriental and probably much more ancient 
origin than can be historically verified. 
The Merchants, for instance, maintain that 
their Esnaf was incorporated in the lifetime 
of the Prophet, who himself followed the 
calling of a trader, and thus became the 
patron of Merchants. For, as with the 
Guilds of Western Europe, every trade has 
its own Patron Saint, the majority of them 
being the Prdphets and holy men who 
figure alike in the Old Testament and the 
Koran, each of whom, according to Mosleim 
tradition, invented or excelled in the craft 
or calling placed under his protection. 
Thus Adam, besides being the patron of the 
Tailors’ Guild, is also that of the Bakers. 
In Oriental tradition, it may here be re- 
marked, the tree of which the Father of 
mankind was forbidden to eat was the 
corn-plant. Having eaten of this Fruit of 
the Tree of Life, and obtained the know- 
ledge of good and evil, Adam was again, 
after his expulsion from Paradise, supplied 
with corn by the Angel Gabriel. But 
knowing no better, until instructed by this 
celestial monitor how to convert the grain 
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into bread, he at first boiled and made soup 
of it. And in this tradition evidently 
originated the form of invitation s‘ill cus- 
tomary in the East—‘ Come, let us eat the 
Father’s soup together.” 

Among other Patron Saints of Esnafs, 
Abraham, as the builder of the holy Kaaba 
at Mekka, is the protector of the Builders ; 
Cain of the Sextons, and also of all those 
who shed blood in their callings ; Enoch of 
the Scribes; Noah of the Shipbuilders; 
David of Armourers and Smiths generally ; 
Joseph of the Watch- and Clock-makers ; 
and the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus—who 
are included by the Moslems in the roll of 
holy men—watch, somewhat paradoxically, 
over the Sailors, especially those who navi- 
gate the Black Sea. The more eminent 
among the “Companions of the Prophet” 
also afford their protection to numerous 
Guilds ; Selman, one of the two to whom the 
Prophet promised a greeting in Paradise, 
being the patron of the Barbers, as it was 
his privilege to shave the servant of Allah. 

In the golden days of Ottoman prosperity 
it was customary for the Esnafs of the 
capital to take part in the state processions 
which passed before the Sultan on festival 
days and occasions of importance. And 
from the pen of a contemporary chronicler, 
Evliya Effendi, we have a detailed and 
quaintly expressed description of all the 
Guilds which in 1634, at the command of 
Sultan Murad IV., passed before him as he 
sat in the Alai Kiosk (Kiosk of Processions) 
on their way to the great camp he had 
assembled on the Asiatic shore, preparatory 
to the siege of Bagdad. The Guilds were 
marshalled according to the fifty-seven 
sections into which the various allied trades 
and crafts were grouped, each headed by its 
officers, for the most part on horseback and 
in the gala costumes which were, in those 
days, strictly regulated by sumptuary laws, 
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and attended, when so entitled, by pages, 
and accompanied by “sevenfold music.” 
Representatives of each Esnaf in wagons 
drawn by oxen, or borne in litters, carried 
curious and richly-ornamented emblems 
and specimens of their craft, or pursued 
their various avocations as they passed: 
the bakers and confectioners making all 
kinds of cakes and sweets which they dis- 
tributed among the crowd, who were also 
plentifully besprinkled by the perfumers 
“with essences of rose, jasmin, sweet basil, 
hyacinth, water of frankincense, and amber.” 
The nuddahs, or professional storytellers, 
passed, “reciting eloquent romances”; the 
braziers hammering their cauldrons; the 
shoemakers, tailors,and embroiderers stitch- 
ing their goods; and.more traders and 
professions were exhibited than can be 
here enumerated. 

Great importance was attached to pre- 
cedence in these public displays. The 
Guild of the Bakers, who rejoice in the 
honourable title of “ Pillars of the Faith,” 
had a sort of prescriptive and undisputed 
right to the first place; but considerable 
rivalry appears to have existed between 
other Esnafs. The claim of the Surgeons, 
for instance, to follow the Bakers was long 
disputed by the Merchantsand Sea-captains; 
and, in the reign of the above-named Sultan, 
the question was finally settled by a great 
assembly of the Ulema or Doctors of Law, 
who ruled in favour of the latter, because 
they brought the corn from Egypt to Con- 
stantinople, and therefore the Bakers stood 
in immediate need of their services. On 
another occasion a similar dispute between 
the Butchers and the Black Sea Captains 
was not decided until it had been carried 
before the highest court in the empire—the 
Throne of the Commander of the Faithful, 
from whose judgment there is no appeal. 

LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 
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‘ BY LESLIE KEITH 
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T must be owned that Mr. Bonsor was 
not exactly the ideal lover pictured by 
the youthful mind when it visions 

forth the coming hero, but then, love does 
not stop short at eighteen, and our ideals, 
happily, move step by step with our chang- 
ing experiences: they grow old with us, 
and grow sensible too, let us hope, as we 
learn to base our esteem on the inward 
virtues rather than: the outside graces of 
our friends. 

The young people of Melchisford—there 
were a good many of them thirty years 
ago— would have laughed if you had 
associated the word “grace” with Mr. 
Bonsor, yet he was once something of a 
dandy and a beau, and was considered 
quite a fine figure of a man “in the 
thirties,’ as his sister, Mrs. Maitland, used 
to tell us when she came to visit him at 
Bridge House. Indeed she proved her 
statement by pointing to a picture which 
hung in rather a dark corner of the dining- 
room, and which we had hitherto taken 
to be that of an ancestor. It was Mr. 
Bonsor himself, however, standing in an 
elegant attitude, with a parchment roll in 
one hand, as if he were a statesman about 
to make an important speech. His slim, 
blue waistcoat was held together by a single 
button; his coat had a high rolled collar 
and very long cut-away tails, and the 
artist had been careful to indicate most 
minutely the embroidery on his waistcoat. 
Indeed, the tracery upon it and the brass 
buttons on his coat shone out still quite un- 
dimmed, though the picture was rather faded. 

Opposite this portrait hung another, of 
a lady in a low-necked black satin dress, 
with tight black lace sleeves coming down 
to her wrists, surely rather an uncomfort- 
able daylight fashion for a housewife! But 
then she was doing nothing more inelegant 
than sewing a realistic representation of 
Rebecca at the Well—the camels quite 
recognisable by their drab humps—in 
Berlin wool work, which she held out with 
an innocent confidence in its beauty. 

Poor lady, she had appealed to more 
than one generation to admire her handi- 
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work, and somehow, though Mr. Bonsor, 
in his blue coat and high stock with his 
curling locks and his pompous air of speech- 
making, was just a “portrait of a gentle- 
man” and nothing more, Mrs. Bonsor 
always seemed quite real, perhaps because 
she had died so soon after the picture was 
taken, and had not had time to grow out 
of any of her admirations or affectations. 
She wore her hair drawn down in sedate 
loops over her ears, after the mode of the 
day, and caught up in a little bunch of 
curls behind, but the face that looked out 
of the canvas was young, and perhaps 
because it was neither very pretty nor 
very happy, it had the odd haunting 
quality that pictures of the dead so often 
have. One could see at a glance that it 
was a far better piece of artistic work than 
that of Mr. Bonsor. 

“No,” Mrs. Maitland informed us, 
“they were not painted at the same time; 
my brother’s was done a year or two earlier 
than Jane’s. She only lived a twelve- 
month after her marriage.” She shook 
her head, whether because it is the right 
thing to do when you speak of lost relatives, 
or because she could have said more if she 
had chosen, was not clear. Mrs. Maitland 
was a good-natured woman, but she was 
also discreet. 

She was a widow and lived in London, 
surrounded by many married sons and 
daughters and grandchildren who claimed 
most of her time, so that she only came 
to Bridge House twice a year, “to tidy 
James up.” The task was a heavy one, 
for Bridge House was quite the ‘largest 
place in Melchisford—our show house in 
fact. Mr. Bonsor had only occupied it for 
about five years at the time of which I 
write: it came into the market when the 
last of the Fullers died, and we were greatly 
interested and excited when we heard that 
a rich retired India merchant had bought 
it and was coming to live in it. My father 
and I met him while on a visit to Mrs. 
Maitland in London, and got to know and 
like him. 

It was Easter Sunday when he first 
appeared in St. Michael’s, the date when 
every self-respecting woman in Melchisford 
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puts on something new, if it should be 
only a pair of gloves, to welcome the 
Spring. So there was quite an array of 
light frocks and new bonnets, as gay as the 
little gardens in front of the little houses, 
to be seen as we crossed the green; and 
a good many self-conscious faces under the 
bonnets as one lady whispered to another— 

“I do hope Mr. Bonsor won’t be so 
foolish as to think—we’re—we’re dressing 
for him!” 

But Mr. Bonsor did not look as if he 
thought of anything—at least anything 
feminine. He took one keen glance round 
the church as he entered the Bridge House 
pew, a little as if he were searching for 
some one whom he did not see, and then 
settled himself to take a reverent part in 
the service. 

Discussing him at the Dorcas meeting 
the next day, the ladies refused to find 
him romantic, though why an elderly 
merchant interested in tea and indigo 
should have been expected to be romantic 
it would be hard to say. Perhaps the fact 
that he had lived so long in India ought 
to have thrown a glamour round him. 

“ He looks dignified,” said Miss Masters. 

“There’s plenty of him anyway,” said 
little Miss Smart, who is always laughing. 

“Perhaps you will get stout too as you 
grow older,” said Mrs. Proctor, who never 
could resist snubbing the little woman. 

“Not quite so stout as Mr. Bonsor, I 
hope,” she giggled, “ though to be sure I 
might make my fortune in a show.” 

The truth was Mr. Bonsor had quite 
outgrown that elegant slimness represented 
in the picture: he had now no waist at all, 
or perhaps one should say a waist in the 
wrong place; he panted audibly with the 
exertion of«walking; he seemed to have 
lost all conceit about the fit of his clothes, 
and when he wore one glove, which he 
only did on occasions of ceremony, he 
refused to allow it to be buttoned. 

What was left of his hair was white, his 
short beard snow-white, and he wore blue 
glasses when he walked abroad, which 
cannot be said to improve anybody’s appear- 
ance. Romantic, no, but an upright, 
unpretentious, kind-hearted man; a good 
neighbour, as we all soon found, and a 
liberal giver; the best subscriber, indeed, 
to local charities that Melchisford had ever 
known, for the days when Miss Maple and 
Mr. Archer Manning played Lord and Lady 
Bountiful were as yet far off. 
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“ Where’s Miss Alice ?” somebody asked 
when we had exhausted conjecture about 
Mr. Bonsor. 

Miss Alice Melville was the most regular 
attender at the Dorcas meeting, and it was 
difficult to account for her defection. She 
was not ill, for she had been seen in her 
little garden early that morning. Then 
Mrs. Blake remarked that she had not 
been in church the previous day. 

“Perhaps she hadn’t anything new to 
wear?” hazarded Miss Smart, who had 
herself appeared in the freshest finery, but 
we all resented this solution; Miss Alice 
would not have allowed such a reason to 
keep her from church; if she was poor she 
had at least no paltry shame in the wearing 
of old garments ; indeed, she always seemed 
to me one of the best-dressed women in 
Melchisford, perhaps because she never 
struggled to keep up with the fashions, 
but had her dresses always made after the 
one simple pattern. 

As her nearest neighbour, and the 
youngest member of the working party, 
I was deputed to call on my way home at 
Jessamine Cottage, and find out if there 
was anything the matter—anything, that 
is to say, which could be remedied by 
sympathy or advice. For there was an 
unwritten code which we all obeyed; a 
distinctly drawn line beyond which help 
could neither be offered nor accepted. In 
the matter of gifts, for instance: you might 
present game if you were fortunate enough 
to command a shooting, while for your life 
you dared not send a leg of mutton to eke 
out the larder of genteel poverty; eggs or 
flowers or honey, if they were your own 
produce, were welcome, but woe betide you 
if you sent them from the Stores! In the 
same way, except by unthinking people 
like Miss Smart,-no allusion was ever 
made to Miss Melville’s struggle with 
poverty ; it was no disgrace to be poor, 
but it was a disgrace to talk about it. We 
all highly prized Miss Alice’s gift of delicate 
stitchery, and were as extravagant with 
new under-linen as our purses allowed, so 
that her clever fingers might be continually 
employed, but our business relations with 
her were strictly confined to morning hours, 
and it would have been considered the 
worst possible taste to introduce them at 
afternoon calls. 

Indeed, Miss Alice had her own little 
way of emphasising the practical side of 
her life, wearing a formal manner which 
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she put on for the occasion, and took off 
again as if it were a discarded cap or apron 
when the interview was over. I was 
thinking with some gladness that it was 
to the sweet, social Miss Alice, gentlest of 
all Melchisford’s spinsters, 1 was going, 
as I hurried up the little path to her house. 
Jessamine Cottage was not nearly so 
flowery or so pretty as its name; it was 
a poky little place, unsubstantial as an 
overgrown summer-house, earwiggy in 
summer and damp in winter, but as the 
freehold belonged to her, she had the 
advantage of paying no rent. She had 
cultivated her strip of garden with care, 
and its homely sweetness repaid her. 

I found her in her little parlour, idle for 
once. She started nervously when her 
small maid-servant showed me in. 

“ Who is it?” she asked, for the blind 
was down, and the room was darker than 
ever. 

“ Only Mary Taylor,” I answered. “ We 
were afraid you might be ill, dear Miss 
Alice, and I came to see.” 

“No, I am not ill,” she said with eager 
haste, “ not ill at all.” She had a bundle 
of what looked like yellow old letters on 
the spindle-legged table at her side, but she 
dropped a cambric handkerchief over them 
as I went up to kiss her. 

“ Only lazy, then?” 

“ Only lazy,” she answered with a little 
quivering smile, but her eyes were red, 
and I think she had been crying. “ One 
must pause sometimes and—and give one- 
self time to think. Life is so hurried.” 

How strange it sounds, how almost 
ironical, to talk of the hurry of life—more 
than a quarter of a century ago—in Mel- 
chisford! But there is the inner life which 
does not always keep step with the outer. 

“ Yes, and it’s no rest to go to the Dorcas. 
What a chatterbox Miss Smart is! For 
the matter of that, even church is rather 
exciting, with a new occupant in the Bridge 
House pew, and a new curate in the pulpit. 
Did you like the curate?” she asked 
absently, and almost before I could answer, 
“T suppose the—the gentleman who has 
taken Bridge House is—not very young ?” 

“No, indeed, not even elderly! Old 
and stout and white-haired.” 

“ White-haired ?”" She looked startled, 
then an odd expression came over her face, 
and she blushed faintly. 

“ My hair isn’t—very grey.” 

e Qo grey at all,” I said heartily, for it 
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was true: there was scarcely a silver thread 
in the pretty, fluffy brown coils; “and oh, 
Miss Alice! you’ve done it up a new way. 
It’s ever so much more becoming!” 

Her blush deepened. 

“ Tt is an—old fashion,” she said ; “ I used 
to wear it like this—a long time ago—when 
I was a girl.” She got up, saying I must 
stay and have tea, and before | could pro- 
test she had left the room. She was gone 
for a little time, and when she came back I 
was dismayed to find she had plastered her 
hair down her cheeks in smooth braids, and 
crowned it with an ugly cap she had lately 
adopted, a sort of helmet she wore when 
taking orders for needlework. 

She was deaf to my remonstrances : she 
looked ten years older, but when I made 
bold to tell her so she only said firmly— 

“That is quite as it ought to be. A 
woman loses her self-respect when she 
ceases to acknowledge her age, Mary, my 
dear. I believe I have always looked 
younger than I am, and that perhaps makes 
one cling foolishly to the past. I was think- 
ing of the time when I was like you, and— 
I'm afraid I did not remember what a long 
time ago it was since I was twenty. But I 
am not often foolishly sentimental, and I 
shall not again forget that I am an. old 
woman. Age has its pleasures too, you 
know.” 

“ Then I don’t see why you need antici- 
pate them!” I said crossly. “‘ Nobody would 
know you were old if you didn’t proclaim it, 
and it’s all nonsense, because you aren’t.” 

“ Perhaps I was able to delude myself 
until to-day,” she said more to herself than 
to me; “but when you come face to face 
with the dead and buried past, then you 
know 

I could only suppose that gentle, placid 
Miss Alice had been allowing herself the 
womanly indulgence of sentimental reminis- 
cence, and did my best to cheer her while 
we sipped our tea gingerly out of the little 
Chinese handleless cups. 

I do not know how old she might have 
been at that time ; we had a polite way of 
veiling the subject of age in Melchisford. 
Our birthdays were celebrated freely till 
twenty, and with reservations till thirty ; 
after that we were content to skirt the topic 
by such phrases as, “ not quite a girl, you 
know,” or when that ceased to be appropri- 
ate, “ no longer in her first youth” ; a man, 
if a bachelor, was a “lad” to his contem- 
poraries till he had left forty behind him, or 
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SHE DROPPED A CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEF OVER THEM, AS I WENT UP TO KISS HER 


indeed until he had taken upon him the 
responsibilities of a family. 

It was perhaps, as she had said, a long 
time since Miss Alice had looked at life out 
of a girl’s eyes, but she had the quick 


sympathy and the loving heart that are the 
best of all preservatives. Nothing delighted 
her so much as an order for a trousseau, or 
to be entrusted with the “ shortening ” of 
some new-comer. If she were an old maid, 
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the term in her case carried none of the 
reproach it bore twenty-five years ago. 

I left her in her little garden diligently 
sewing away to make up for lost time, and 
the crown of her helmet was the last thing I 
saw as I turned the corner. She would not 
let me take it off; it was an odd whim for 
gentle Miss Alice. 

As I passed the lawn gate of Bridge 
House, for it is nearest neighbour to Jessa- 
mine Cottage, a duster was waved to me 
out of an upper window. Mrs. Maitland, 
who had another duster tied tightly round 
her head, called to me to go in and help 
her. She had come down from town on 
one of her periodical visits of inspection. 
The dining-room door was wide open, and 
Mr. Bonsor saw me as I crossed the hall. 

“ Well, missie,” he said, “ have you come 
to study the bloody art of war?” 

It was the summer of the Franco-Prussian 
struggle, and he had a large map spread out 
on a table, and was following the move- 
ments of the troops with coloured pins. 

“No,” I said; “I’m going to help Mrs. 
Maitland to tidy.” 

* Dear, dear,” he said with resigned good- 
humour, “ what’s the good of that when I 
shall make a new chaos in trying to find 
my tidied-away possessions? Well, well, 
men must work and women must-— 

“ At least we needn't weep,” I said, think- 
ing of the many across the strip of silver 
sea who were shedding salt tears. 

“T was going to say ‘ dust,’ he remarked 
whimsically, “ but, thank heaven, English 
women have, as you say, nothing to weep 
for. Be thankful, missie, that the only 
kind of warfare you know is a tiff with your 
lover, and that isn’t necessarily deadly.” 

As I had not then got a lover—they were 
by no means plentiful in Melchisford—I 
was able to assure him that even that mild 
form of combat was unknown to me. 

“ T wonder if you would quarrel with him 
if you had one?” he said, carefully fixing 
in a new pin. 

“Very likely; it’s the spice that gives 
variety to courtship, isn’t it?” 

“You might do it once too often, you 
know.” 

“Then I'd be no worse off than I am 
now.” 

“No, you’d be no worse off; it isn’t a 
bad thing to be an old maid if you’re a good 
one, missie. I don’t know but what it’s the 
best thing all round for everybody except 
the husband you've lost.” 
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“Yes; I’ve just been listening to praise 
of the single life and old age.” 

“ Mary!” called Mrs. Maitland. 

As I turned to run away he looked up 
sharply, but while I lingered for him to 
speak he bent again over the map. 

Sentiment seemed to be in the air thai 
night. 

“T’m going to show you James’s sacred 
store,” said Mrs. Maitland with a laugh ; 
“ you wouldn’t think, to look at him, would 
you, that he treasured the relics of his 
youth ?” 

“T thought it was only women who did 
that,” I said, remembering Miss Alice’s red 
eyes and the yellow faded letters. 

“My dear child, if you’re under the 
innocent belief that it’s only women who 
are vain, you'll be undeceived when you're 
married! I never knew a man yet who 
could pass a looking-glass without stopping 
to pull down his waistcoat and touch up 
his hair; but dear me, if you’ve once had a 
figure and lost it, you may be forgiven for 
keeping your old clothes to confound the 
scoffers. - I’ve got the body of my wedding 
gown myself, and you could get into it 
easily, if you'll believe me, slim as you 
are.” 

It was a little difficult to believe, and I 
could only hope that the bodice of my 
wedding garment wouldn’t be such a misfit 
when I came to wear a yellow front and a 
flower garden on my head. 

She was standing before a bulging-fronted 
chest of drawers; it needed no tidying, for 
the contents were neatly wrapped in silver 
paper, but she good-naturedly took them 
out for me: such many-hued silk stockings, 
such cravats, such dandified coats, and oh ! ! 
such very fine sprigged and embroidered 
waistcoats ! 

“‘ That’s the one he was married in,’’"—she 
indicated a specially dainty one in white 
and silver: ‘my husband wore a canary- 
coloured one; it was thought to go very 
well with the blue coat. Dear me, how 
fine young men were in those days, to be 
sure! You that are fond of new stitches, 
Mary, and are quick with your needle, could 
get some ideas here ; James would be happy 
to lend you any of these, I am sure.” 

“Who worked them?” I asked, wondering 
at the minute, patient care they displayed. 

“That’s more than I can tell you,” she 
laughed. “J’m not responsible for aty of 
them, nor poor Jane neither. It’s slippers 
you work for your sweethearts now-a-days, 
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it was waistcoats then; love is the only 
thing that doesn’t alter, my dear, though it 
may find new ways of expressing itself.” 

“ What a great many admirers he must 
have had!” 

“ No, no, it’s only my joke; James was 
not that kind of man. You could order 
them at a shop, you know, and that’s most 
likely how he came by these. But here’s 
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one that was never paid for ;”"—she was un- 
winding a yellowish cambric handkerchief 
as she spoke, which was pinned about a 
waistcoat of black satin with a dainty device 
of heather wreathing it ;—“I don’t know 
who the worker was, but I sometimes fancy 
James must have cared for her once. You 
see he kept her handkerchief. Oh, my 
dear, it’s all so long ago, there’s no harm in 
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guessing! I dare say she’s dead, or perhaps 
married, and the mother of ten. You see 
people live through a good many fancies, 
and settle down very comfortably in the 
end with somebody who wasn’t their original 
ideal at all.” 

“Was Mr. Bonsor happily married?” I 
made bold to ask. Something was troubling 
me. That handkerchief—where had I seen 
its counterpart, with the straggling A, 
surrounded by an oval wreath in the 
corner ? 

“Jane died so soon,” she said evasively. 
“T always said she would have settled down 
if she had had time.” 

After I had gone to bed that night it 
suddenly became clear to me where I had 
seen that other handkerchief. It was in 
Jessamine Cottage, and Miss Alice had 
thrown it over a bundle of letters which had 
evidently been wrapped in it! My heart 
beat with excitement. I seemed to be 
treading on the verge of a wonderful and 
romantic story: it was she who had worked 
that heather-sprigged waistcoat ; Mr. Bonsor 
and she had been lovers, but something, 
or some one, a cruel parent probably, had 
separated them, and now he was free he 
had come back to marry her—our gentle 
Miss Alice, who was neither dead nor the 
mother of ten! I had seen them standing 
at the altar—Miss Alice in lavender silk and 
a white bonnet—before I fell asleep, but in 
the cold light of morning my beautifully 
concocted plot did not fit quite so smoothly 
at the joints. If Mr. Bonsor had only been 
married a year, why had he delayed till he 
was old and fat to recover his lost happi- 
ness? “Jane” had not been his love, 
though he had no doubt been a very kind 
husband, and surely faithfulness did not 
demand that he should mourn her forty 
years ! 

His appearance that morning in our 
parlour, where I sat trying to copy the 
silver sprigs on the wedding waistcoat, was 
almost startling, as if he had come in 
person to unravel the mystery, but he was 
just the same good-tempered, unruffled, 
puffy old gentleman as ever; my dis- 
appointment was so irrational that I could 
have laughed if I had not been rather 
nervous. I had somehow thought that I 
should discover some trace in him of the 
elegant youth who was the hero of my 
romance. But, alas! there was nothing of 
that bygone lover in that stout figure filling 
father’s easy-chair, and refreshing himself 
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with a pinch out of his big gold snuff- 
box. 

“And what’s this missie is so busy 
with ?” he asked presently when he and my 
father had exhausted the weather. 

“She has been purloining some of your 
property, Bonsor.” 

“Mrs. Maitland said you wouldn’t mind.” 
I spoke in much confusion. 

“Eh, what?” He bent forward. “ Why 
it’s my wedding waistcoat!” he laughed. 
“So you're getting ready for the—ahem— 
quarrelling stage, Miss Mary! What a sly 
little puss it is!” 

“T’m going to copy it on a cushion,” I 
said hastily. 

“That delicate stitchery would interest 
your friend Miss Alice, Mary,” said my 
innocent father. “By the way, Bonsor, 
you must be introduced to Miss Melville— 
she’s your nearest neighbour.” 

I watched him with a beating heart; he 
did not speak for a moment, and then he 
said quite quietly— 

“T knew her very well once—when she 
was a girl like Miss Mary here, and as 
pretty and good.” That was only his kind 
way, for I was never pretty, and certainly 
never as good as Miss Alice. “I was going 
to see her on my way home. Perhaps Miss 
Mary will go with me?” 

But I made some hurried excuse. To 
look on while they met, after all those 
years! I almost disliked Mr. Bonsor for 
proposing it; it seemed such a want of 
taste. 

It was some days before I ventured to go 
again to Jessamine Cottage, and I did not 
take the waistcoat with me, but Miss Alice 
had heard of it, and perhaps it was my 
confusion when she mentioned it, or the 
delicate intuition that guessed at my foolish 
fancies, that made-her say to me as we sat 
alone in the dusky little parlour— 

“Mary, my dear, I have made up my 
mind to give you my confidence ; I know it 
will be safe with you. I was once engaged 
to Mr. Bonsor’s younger brother. That 
was why—I was thinking of—old times— 
the other day. He, Mr. Bonsor, thought 
it his duty to oppose the marriage.” She 
clasped her hands to control her agitation. 
“He—I thought him harsh then, but— 
perhaps he was right. It gave him pain— 
he is a good man. But—-we are both old, 
and—one learns to forgive.” ’ 

So that was how my beautiful castle in 
the air tumbled in ruins at my feet. 





II 


Tat autumn my father was orderea to 
drink the waters at a foreign Spa, and we 
left Melchisford before the trees were bare. 
We remained abroad all winter, and all 
our news of Melchisford came to us in 
the letters of my correspondents. But 
ladies had perhaps more leisure then, or 
more inclination to take trouble for a friend ; 
at any rate they thought nothing of covering 
several sheets of thin paper, and there were 
few incidents in the history of our little 
town that we missed. 

Very soon the letters began to be full of 
mysterious hints and vague rumours about 
Mr. Bonsor and Miss Alice. He went once 
a week regularly to take tea with her; his 
gardener had been sent to “do up” her 
little garden for its winter sleep; flowers 
had been seen in the parlour, and Miss 
Alice had given grapes to the Fields’ sick 
child at the Marshes, which could only have 
come from the Bridge House garden 
Nobody seemed to remember that Mr. 
Bonsor’s fruit and flowers were at the 
service of every invalid in Melchisford, and 
Mrs. Proctor in a round-about sort cf way 
implied that she quite approved of Miss 
Alice’s delicacy in passing on the grapes, 
since “no gentlewoman with any self- 
respect can tolerate attentions that are too 
marked.” 

In the light of my superior knowledge, it 
all seemed to me very absurd. Of course 
Mr. Bonsor wanted to be friends with Miss 
Alice, to make up for that time he had had 
to wound her. Miss Alice was too gentle 
to hurt him by refusing his flowers, but of 
course she could scarcely bring herself to 
eat his fruit. There was a limit. Mr. 
Bonsor, from whatever motive, had deprived 
her of a lover and a husband, and a woman 
cannot very easily forgive that injury. 

But the letters grew more and more full 
of this one topic, and even my father, most 
unobservant of men, began to see the 
glimmerings of a romance. 

“Tt would be a capital thing, eh, Mary, 
for your Miss Alice? She always looked 
to me like an unappropriated blessing.” 

“ Mr. Bonsor is old,” I said crossly, “ and 
I'm sure he weighs eighteen stone.” 

“You speak as if stoutness were a vice” 
—my father’s eyes twinkled—“ and age a 
crime! Yet a young heart may dwell in an 
old casket, Mary. When you are a com- 
fortable old woman of seventy yourself, you 
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won't like it to be thought that your feel- 
ings must needs be seventy too.” 

“At least I should not be thinking of 
love,” said I, easily ignoring my own 
vanished little air castle, ‘and I’m sure Mr. 
Bonscr isn’t. Here’s Miss Alice’s last letter 
—Mr. Bonsor isn’t even mentioned in it.” 

“ That’s the most suspicious circumstance 
of all,” said my father, who loved to tease. 

“Tt’s only Melchisford gossip.” I longed 
to be able to tell him what I knew of Miss 
Alice’s story, but of course that was 
impossible. 

About a week later he was triumphant. 

“You'll believe now, little sceptic ?” he 
said, when we had waded through a thin 
sheet of foolscap in Miss Masters’ agitated 
scrawl, in which, with many underlined 
phrases and exclamation points, she im- 
parted the wonderful news that Mr. Bonsor 
had offered his hand to Miss Melville and it 
had been refused! She added that Mis. 
Maitland had openly expressed her regret, 
and that Mrs. Proctor had had an interview 
with Miss Alice of which she would herself 
inform us. 

Mrs. Proctor’s letter came by a later post. 
It was a very elegant composition (one 
could scarcely help suspecting it had been 
composed upon a slate). She said, among 
other things, that Miss Alice had shown 
great delicacy of feeling in refusing to 
marry for the mere worldly advantages of 
money and position, and she hoped that I 
would take a lesson from so excellent an 
example. 

“T hope you'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said my father shortly, “if ever another and 
a younger Bonsor takes a fancy to you. He 
has a heart of gold, and Miss Alice is an old 
goose |” 

But with my superior wisdom I still 
thought I knew best. Mrs. Proctor had 
meant, after all, that people had no business 
to marry from any other motive than 
affection, and how could there be affection 
in this case? Mr. Bonsor, moved by pity, 
and perhaps remorse for a life he had 
blighted, had offered Miss Alice a home, 
and with very proper pride she had 
refused it. His hand indeed! How could 
she accept that when there was no heart to 
go along with it! 

We got back to Melchisford in the early 
summer, and the first thing that met our 
eyes was a poster at the station announc- 
ing the failure of Cannon & Co., the well- 
known India merchants. A little boy with 
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MISS ALICE, WITH FLYING SHAWL AND HASTILY TIED BONNET, HURRYING TO MEET ME 


the London papers under his arm was 
bawling out the news, supposed to be of 
special interest to Melchisford from Mr. 
Bonsor’s connection with the firm. My 
father was greatly distressed. 

“T fear our poor friend is ruined,” he said. 
“T must find out the truth of this report 
from the Rector. You won’t mind going 
home alone, child? ” 

“ No,” I said, “not a bit, but I think I'll 
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stop for a moment to see Miss Alice. 
Robert can go on with the luggage.” 

I got out at the cross roads, telling our 
old coachman that I should walk home, but 
what was my surprise when close to the 
entrance to Bridge House to see Miss Alice, 
with flying shawl and hastily tied bonnet, 
hurrying to meet me! She embraced me 
absently, apparently forgetting that it was 
months since we had met. 
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“You have heard the sad news, Mary 
dear?” she said, speaking agitatedly. “ Of 
course it changes everything: I can go to 
him now; before, when he was so rich and 
had everything to give, it was impossible. 
But now [am not ashamed. Come with me; 
he is a good man. Oh, it will bea privilege 
to comfort him!” 

She passed her arm through mine and 
led me forward, and I was so bewildered 
that I went unresisting. If we had been 
shown formally into the drawing-room to 
await our host I might have come to my 
senses, but as we emerged from the shrub- 
bery, there was Mr. Bonsor, sitting on the 
bench under the ash by the little pond. He 
had been reading, but the book lay face 
downwards beside him. Doubtless, I 
thought, his mind was too disturbed to take 
in the writer’s meaning. 

At the soft rustle of Miss Alice’s dress he 
looked round and got up heavily. 

“You have heard?” he said, and if I 
had not been utterly confused I should have 
said his eyes twinkled. 

“T have heard,” she answered, putting 
out both her hands with an appealing 
movement. They were swallowed up im- 
mediately in Mr. Bonsor’s big ones, and 
his warm grasp perhaps gave her courage 
togoon. “I couldn’t help coming at once 
to say how sorry I am—and yet—not sorry 
if it brings us together. I can help now 
—you will let me help? The cottage is 
mine, and I have saved fifty pounds. 
That would pay for Rebecca. Oh, we could 
live—we shouldn’t be so very poor,” she 
faltered, her mouth twitching. 

Mr. Bonsor looked much moved. I was 
almost afraid he was going to cry, but he 
didn’t, he got very red instead. 

“Do you mean that you have forgiven 
me—about poor Tom, Alice? That you can 
take me “ 

“Oh, it wasn’t Tom,” she said naively, 
“that would only have been a greater tie, 
it was that you were so rich, but now that 
you have lost everything a 

It came to me at last that I had no busi- 
ness to be a witness to this scene, and I 
slipped back unheeded into the shrubbery. 
Miss Alice, I think, had quite forgotten 
my presence ; Mr. Bonsor never saw me. 

As I made my way among last year’s 
fallen leaves to the gate, I will confess that 
my first feeling was one of bitter disappoint- 
ment and disillusion. Of what use was 
faithfulness to a dead lover all those years if 
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one could not carry it on to the end? I 
had exalted Miss Alice as a pattern of 
constancy, and now with my own ears I 
had heard her offer herself to poor Tom’s 
brother ! 

This was my girlhood’s feeling; as a 
middle-aged woman I have come to under- 
stand that the heart may bud and blossom 
again after many barren springs; that one 
may let love in anew without disloyalty to 
the dead who seemed to claim it for ever. 
And it was not very long even then before 
I was able to enter quite heartily into Miss 
Alice’s happiness. 

It all ended as a fairy tale should, for 
what was this late birth of spring but a 
fairy tale? Mr. Bonsor had withdrawn his 
capital from Cannon & Co. more than a 
year before his retirement from business, 
so he was still as rich as ever, and even 
Mrs. Proctor agreed that as Miss Alice had 
shown herself so willing to share his poverty, 
she could not very well refuse to take part 
in his prosperity. 

So my dream came true after all, and 
Miss Alice was married in lavender silk and 
a white bonnet, if not to the old love, at 
least to a man who had won and deserved 
her affection and respect. They were very 
happy, and lived to quite a green old age, 
nor were they long divided by death. I do 
not know whether Miss Alice—for that 
name still comes most easily to me—still 
idealised the lost lover of her youth, but 
what first reconciled me to her marriage was 
a confidence Mrs. Maitland reposed in me. 

“Poor Tom,” she said, with a shaken 
head, “he was a handsome lad, but way- 
ward; he gave us a deal of trouble and 
distress. James had the most to bear from 
him; Tom’s dead these many years, and I 
won't unbury his faults, but I will say that 
James’s patience and forbearance were 
something past belief. I knew there was 
some girl, but Tom wouldn’t have made a 
good husband to any woman.” 

Once when she was looking for some- 
thing in her wardrobe, Mrs. James Bonsor 
lifted a little parcel rolled up in a cambric 
handkerchief. 

“That is a waistcoat I once embroidered 
for poor Tom,” she said ; “I found it among 
my husband’s things.” 

And since she was able to speak of him 
as “poor Tom,” it is possible she would 
have agreed with Mrs. Maitland, that the 
real romance of her life only came with its 
closing years. 
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On Leisure 


N these days, when the impulse of living 
is almost tornadic, it may seem that 
leisure is beyond the reach of most of 

us; but that isa mistake. Leisure does not 
have “office hours,” yet it is almost as 
regular as business, and it is in the dis- 
posal of it that we make it fevered or calm. 
It is in our leisure that our dignity or 
worthlessness of character is infallibly re- 
vealed, for leisure is like the face, betraying 
many secrets of the heart. It is the crudest 
of errors to think that it does not matter 
how we spend the moments of life which 
are in our own control ; just because they 
are self-controlled they are the most fateful 
the most revealing. No mirror gives such 
an accurate insight as the reflection of our- 
selves cast upon those hours when we are 
the sole arbiters of our doings. The re- 
straints of business may, and often do, 
distort our real selves; but in leisure all 
the seals upon the book of life are broken 
and the hidden things come to light. Then 


all men may know us for what we are, and 


we ourselves handle those sharp graving- 
tools which make the design god-like or 
brutal. 

There is a modern tendency to regard the 
amount of leisure as of supreme moment, 
but it is afallacy. Shorter hours of labour, 
and more frequent holidays, may be vindi- 
cated on other grounds, not on this. It is 
idle, and worse, to speculate on what we 
would do if we had more leisure time, 
unless what we have is well employed. Nor 
should leisure be stolen from God. Of all 
the sins which have crept into society none 
is more heinous than the curtailing of what 
is due to God in worship. It is a grave 
question whether a Christian should indulge 
in any exercise which will unfit him for the 
full measure of Divine service; the claims 
of physical exercise become unctuously im- 
moral if they are urged against the claims 
of the Almighty. 

Leisure spent entirely in amusement is 
materialism in its crassest form pushed to 
the extremest verge. Then a man becomes 


like 


“ Sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain.” 


Only a hair’s-breadth less~reprehensible is 
the complete absorption of leisure in 
athletics. Let it be frankly granted that 
these have a legitimate place in life, even 
that they meet a necessity of our nature ; 
but the man who calls a segment a circle is 
a fool. A healthy body is most honourable 
when it is the casket of a vigorous mind. 
In the business of life we gain our ex- 
perience, but in leisure we increase our 
power. By reading, by music, by art, by 
a hundred pursuits, familiarly termed 
“hobbies,” which lie on the borderland 
between what is interesting and what is in- 
structive, we may fill up a noble leisure and 
imperceptibly win the grand tone of a strong 
resourceful character. 

Amongst the diverse occupations of leisure 
one is urgent—reflection. Christ once spoke 
vehemently of the peril of gaining the whole 
world and losing one’s self. Never was 
that peril greater than to-day, when the 
complexity of life is so absorbing. In the 
end, culture of our faculties may prove the 
most bewildering chaos unless ovr gains be 
set in som: order. We require time for 
realisation, time to understand ourselves 
and the things we know, time to reflect on 
what we are doing and whether we are 
doing the best for ourselves. Such calm 
observation cannot proceed either in work 
or during the usual occupations of leisure ; 
it demands an undivided mind. 

In the religious world this need is met by 
occasional “ quiet days””"—days when the 
religious mind strives not to know more, 
but to understand and feel more. It were 
well to spend a portion of our leisure so ; to 
have times when we are not idle, indeed, 
but quiet; when we may set the stores in 
the palace of the mind in order and become 
certain that in all labour, amusement, re- 
creation, study, and whatsoever occupies our 
active moments, we are not beating the air, 
but pursuing a definite course to the great 
goal of destiny. 
HENRY CROMBIE. 
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HERE have been Holy Alliances and 
7 congresses many, but never a council 
of the nations for the suppression of 
selfishness. Yet that familiar commonplace 
of life about which we lecture our children 
and listen to in mild sermons has been a 
grim and terrible power in their history. 
The giant, with his mocking “ Fe, fi, fo, 
fum,” who 


** Meekly endured the toil, the privation and the 

reproach, 
Resigning to others the praise and the reward.” 
No one who has read Trevelyan’s Life of 
Lord Macaulay is likely to forget the vivid 
portraiture of the father with which it 
begins. This full biography is based on 
the letters and diaries which are but men- 
tioned there. 





Trevelyan 





“smells the 
blood of an 
Englishman,” 
has not wrought 
so many cruel- 
ties. It threat- 
ens to be one of 
the obstacles to 
the progress of 
the twentieth 
century; it was 
at the root of 
some of the 
worst evils 
against which 
the lastcontend- 
ed. Amongst 
our forefathers 
who strove 
against it, and 
that in one of 
its most oppres- 
sive develop- 
ments—patient, 
vigilant, them- 
selves self-for- 
getting, — not 
caring for the 
glamour of 





speaks of the 
Westminster 
inscription as, 
when he wrote, 
“the only bio- 
graphy,” and as 
likely to remain 
$0. In the 
rough draft of a 
will, a pathetic 
passage was 
found, in which 
the old man 
earnestly en- 
treated that 
there might be 
no eulogy or 
panegyric when 
he was gone; 
he desired to 
live in the affec- 
tions of his 
friends, but 
would count 
anything be- 
yond as “so 
wholly un- 
merited as to be 











victory, but 





a reproach to 





aiming at a good 
as important as 
territory or 
empire,— was Zachary Macaulay. The 
fame of his brilliant son has absorbed the 
family name, but that his memory lives and 
deserves to live, is shown by the biography 
now sent forth, after the lapse of many 
years, by his grand-daughter Vicountess 
Knutsford, herself a Trevelyan. The tablet 
in Westminster Abbey not only records the 
services of forty years which he rendered 
in the struggle against slavery and the slave- 
trade, but adds this distinction, that he 


ZACHARY MACAULAY 
(From the Monument in Westminster Abbey.) His friend 


his sincerity.” 


Henry Thorn- 
ton had in the same spirit forbidden any 
memoir of himself. In the chequered 
years which at the last brought misfor- 
tune upon the elder Macaulay, there were 
others involved, for whose sake also reserve 
might be generous. At last we have the 
record complete, and it not only revives 
the memory of a noble-hearted English- 
man, but compels us to rank him among 
the greatest benefactors of the human 
race. 


? Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay, by his grand-daughter Viscountess Knutsford (Edward Arnold). 
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From the manse of Inverary, where he 
was born in 1768, Zachary was sent at 
fourteen to a merchant's office in Glasgow, 
and two years later despatched to Jamaica, 
where there seemed hope of advancement 
for him. There, after some disappoint- 
ments, he obtained a situation as under- 
manager or book-keeper on a sugar 
plantation. He found his position “ labo- 
rious, irksome, and degrading,” and had to 
submit to the caprices and tyranny of the 
overseer; but there he matriculated in the 
school of suffering which pointed the way 
to his future career. At work among the 
sugar-canes, he saw the wretchedness of 
the slaves; he heard the resounding whip, 
and felt himself hardening into insensibility. 
His strength failed him, more than once he 
was brought to the borders of the grave. 
“ Stretched upon a straw mattress, burning 
with fever, pining under the want of every 
necessary comfort, shut out from the sight 
or converse of any one whom he could call 
a friend, unable to procure even a cup of 
cold water for which he did not himself 
crawl to the neighbouring rivulet,” he yet 
maintained an unbroken spirit. Almost 
had he reconciled himself to this exile as 
the worst passed over him, and as he began 
with the brightening of his prospects to 
make friends, when there came an overture 
from one of his uncles, inviting him to 
return to England. He did so, and found 
refuge at once with his sister, who during 
his absence had, through a happy meeting 
in the Highlands, been led into marriage 
with Mr. Thomas Babington, of Rothley 
Temple, near Leicester. Zachary had just 
completed his twenty-first year. There 
could scarcely have been a greater contrast 
in his surroundings than was effected by 
this change; but it now appeared that his 
West Indian experience was a direct prepar- 
ation for what was to be the work of his 
life. 

Mr. Babington was one of a group who 
had already taken in hand the cause of 
the negro. The unchecked growth of the 
slave-trade which followed the discovery of 
America had brought its devastating conse- 
quences of cruelty and wrong, and slowly, 
very slowly, the conscience of the world was 
awaking to protest against it. The year of 
young Macaulay’s return was the year in 
which Wilberforce introduced his first 
motion for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
The conflict then begun was carried on for 
— years, with many reverses, against 
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the powerful influences of merchants and 
planters, and the crowds who drew profit 
from the trade, and it prepared the nation 
for those still greater efforts which ended in 
Emancipation. Meanwhile a company had 
been organised for the colonisation of 
Sierra Leone, in the hope of creating a 
settlement for liberated slaves, and estab- 
lishing a point from which ready aid could 
be given to the oppressed races of Western 
Africa. 

Henry Thornton, the member of Parlia- 
ment for Southwark, a philosophic banker, 
the munificent son of a munificent father,' 
had become chairman; Wilberforce was 
one of its directors; so also Babington ; 
and the prime mover was Granville Sharp, 
whose personal devotion—one of the thrill- 
ing incidents of our social history—had only 
ten years before secured the great decision 
which made a slave free on touching English 
soil. It was not to be supposed that the 
young man Zachary Macaulay would be 
allowed, with his experiences, to look on 
listlessly at these proceedings. 

Babington took an early opportunity of 
sending him out in one of the vessels of the 
company on a voyage of observation ; and 
not many months after his return he was 
again sent out, but in a responsible capacity 
as second Member of Council in Sierra 
Leone. There, at the age of twenty-six, 
soon after his arrival, he succeeded to the 
position of Governor. 


We may here recall that it was in the 
year of the publication of Cowper’s Task, 
with its famous line,— 


‘Slaves cannot breathe in England,” 





1 In the division of his income between himself 
and the poor, the share he originally assigned to 
them was nearly six-sevenths of the whole ; and, 
as appeared after his death from accounts kept 
with the most minute commercial accuracy, the 
amount expended by him in one of his earliest years 
for the relief of distress, considerably exceeded nine 
thousand pounds. When he had become the head 
of a family, he reviewed this decree, and thence- 
forward regarded himself as trustee for the miser- 
able to the extent only of one-third of his whole 
expenditure. The same faithful record showed 
that the smallest annual payment ever paid by 
him on this account amounted to two thousand 
pounds. As a legislator, he had condemned the 
unequal pressure of the direct taxes on the rich 
and poor; but instead of solacing his defeat with 
the narcotic of virtuous indignation, combired with 
discreet parsimony, he silently raised his own 
contribution to the level of his censure.—Zssays 
in Ecclesiastical Biography, by Sir James Stephens. 


oh rhe AS: 





that Wilberforce, while on a tour on the 
Continent, after reading Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
which fixed his purposes, resolved to give 
his life to two objects, “ the reformation of 
manners,” and the abolition of the slave- 
trade. Lord Macaulay has said that “the 
little knot of men” who constituted what 
was afterwards called the Clapham Sect, 
“were really the destroyers of the slave- 
trade and slavery.” It 1s unfortunate that 
any group of men bound together by a 
spirit which should be universal should 
ever, by the limitations of language, come to 
be regarded as a “ sect.” They drew their 
inspiration from the same source as St. 
Paul when he spoke of Him who “giveth 
to all life and breath and all things, and 
hath made of one bleod all nations of men,” 
and it should be noted the fervour of this faith 
sustained them in their struggle. Babing- 
ton was one with his companions in their 
beliefs and service. His days were illu- 
mined by the same light, and all his 
thoughts and practices were subject to the 
same convictions. He set himself to in- 
fluence the rough, unattractive Zachary, 
fresh from the West India plantations, and 
soon saw the better qualities which were in 
danger of being lost. The young Macaulay 
found in him a teacher ; and in after life ever 
remembered him with gratitude,—to use his 
own words, as the one who had “ brought 
him to Christ.” From that time his whole 
course was ordered, even in minute things, 
by a new spirit. 

In the days when Zachary Macaulay was 
making his first acquaintance with the West 
Coast, John Wesley laydying. We cannot 
forbear quoting the noble, almost prophetic 
letter which the unvanquished veteran 
addressed to Wilberforce from his death- 
bed, on the day before he sank into the 
lethargy from which he never awoke. 


; ** Feb. 24, 1791. 
**My Dear Sir, 

** Unless Divine power has raised you up to 
be as Athanasius contra mundum,I see not how you 
can go through your glorious enterprise, in oppos- 
ing that execrable villainy which is the scandal of 
religion, of England, and of human nature. Unless 
God has raised you up for this very thing, you will 
be worn out by the opposition of men and devils ; but 
if God be for you, who can be against you? Are 
all of them together stronger than God? Oh! be not 
weary of well-doing. Go in the name of God and in 
the power of His might till even American slavery, 
the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away 
before it. That He who has guided you from your 
youth up, may continue to strengthen you in this 
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and all things, is the prayer of, dear sir, your 
affectionate servant, 
**Joun WESLEY.” 

The part which Zachary Macaulay had 
now to take in this conflict was that of one 
appointed to an outpost of responsibility 
and danger. The first settlers sent out 
to Sierra Leone were a body of negroes, 
three or four hundred of them, who had 
found freedom in London but were wander- 
ing destitute about its streets; to these 
were presently added more than a thousand 
from Newfoundland, negroes who had 
served with the British troops in the 
American war, and who had been settled 
as a reward for their loyalty in Nova 
Scotia, the climate of which had proved 
too cold for them, and who had petitioned 
to be transferred. Around this hetero- 
geneous population were scattered kings 
and princesses of the uncivilised native 
tribes; European traders, and planters. 
The intrusion of slave-ships was a per- 
petual danger; it was not diminished by 
the frequent arrival of privateers, or the 
appearance of French ships on the horizon. 
There were the accidents of residence on 
such a coast to be encountered ; sometimes 
devastating fires, sometimes fevers, so that 
on one occasion at least there was not a 
clerk in any of the offices, all the Europeans 
being down. The questions that had to 
be decided were often grave. Now fugitive 
slaves sought freedom within the bounds 
of the settlement, but had to be refused a 
resting-place because there was no English 
law to cover them. At another time an 
American captain tries to purchase slaves, 
but is held in check by his own statement 
that the United States have forbidden the 
slave-trade. Ceaseless vigilance was kept 
that every advantage might be taken of 
the changing conditions, and the villainies 
of the slave-dealer thwarted wherever 
possible. The rum-sellers had also to be 
watched. 

The negroes were restless under civilised 
laws. Within a year of Macaulay’s arrival 
they rose in insurrection; destroyed the 
offices and papers of the company; and 
could only be brought to reason by decisive 
action. The ringleaders were arrrested 
and sent to England for trial, and an 
amnesty granted to their followers. 

A few months later news came that 
vessels had been seen to the northward 
beating down towards the coast. At day- 
light a few days later they were found at 
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anchor off it; there were seven of them; 
the English colours were discernible, but 
it soon appeared that they were French, 
and armed. As there were no means of 
resistance, the governor hung out a flag 
of truce. Grape and musket shot fell upon 
his piazza. An American slave captain 
too well-known ashore had piloted them 
to the place, and in a short time appeared 
with a band of sans-culottesat the governor’s 
house. Macaulay requested the French 
officer to give him safe-conduct to the 
commodore’s ship. It was a strange sight 
which met him on the wharf—the French 
crews covering their filth and rags with 
women’s clothing, or wrapped in quantities 
of cloth, and some with six or seven suits 
of stolen clothes upon them. On board 
the commodore’s ship things were as start- 
ling; in vain the governor reasoned with 
him, he professed good-will, but hinted that 
he could not restrain his men—“ vous étes 
Anglais.” The next day Macaulay remained 
on board the ship. This is the picture 
he gives— 

‘*The commodore and all his officers messed 
together and I was admitted among them. They 
are truly the poorest-looking people I ever saw ; 
even the commodore has only one suit which can 
at all distinguish him, not to say from the officers, 
but from the men. The filth and confusion of their 
meals was terrible. A chorus of boys usher in the 
dinner with the Marseilles hymn, and it finishes 
in the same way. The enthusiasm of all ranks 
among them is astonishing, but not less so than 
their blindness. They talk with ecstacy of their 
revolutionary government, of their bloody execu- 
tions, of their revolutionary tribunal, of the rapid 
movement of their revolutionary army with the 
Corps of Justice and the flying guillotine before 
it.” 


Freetown—which was the name given to 
the only town of the settlement—-was 
gutted. Every desk and drawer and shelf 
of the governor’s offices had been ran- 
sacked ; the printing presses destroyed ; the 
telescopes and thermometers and all instru- 
ments; the books, the papers, the natural 
history collection; nothing was spared. 
Every house was entered; the live stock 
ruthlessly slain. The church was de- 
vastated, the pulpit broken, the Bible torn. 
What remained was a few days later given 
to the flames. For a fortnight the French 
ships hung about the coast. When they 
sailed they had destroyed more than four 
hundred thousand pounds could replace. 
The colony was in want of every necessary 
and comfort of life—provisions, tools, house- 
hold furniture, and much else. It was 
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without arms or ammunition. Only three 
ships remained to the company, and these 
were destitute of everything. There was 
one compensation,—almost all the slave- 
ships on the coast had been destroyed also. 
We find Macaulay writing, after the 
desolation of Freetown, at perhaps the 
moment of greatest personal danger— 


‘* We had come to feel those calamities attendant 
on war, of which we had so often read with in- 
difference; we now found out, too, how much 
better the mind of man is fitted to bear adversity 
than prosperity. And surely it is in mercy that 
God has so ordered it, seeing our course is so 
strewed with thorns. We had this day sustained 
a shock as heavy and unexpected as could well be 
imagined, and we had a moral assurance that all 
the product of near three years’ toil in this place 
would be totally destroyed. Our prospects as to 
lodging, clothing, and food were also very gloomy; 
but these evils being now irremediable by any 
device of ours, our minds were speedily reconciled 
to them, and we were not tortured with doubt or 
suspense,” 


Nothing can be overwhelming to the 
man who takes life in this spirit. He 
faced the great calamity with a rare calm. 
A month later is this brief entry, on a 
Sunday: “I preached twice from 1st Kings, 
chapters xx, xxi, as all our preachers were 
ill.” It was the story of how Benhadad 
gathered his hosts, and of Ahab and Jezebel, 
and the word of the prophet. Yet there were 
times when he felt himself “ dispirited and 
disappointed beyond measure.” A season 
of sore sickness followed as one consequence 
of anxieties and privations that had to be 
endured; there were many deaths among 
the people, and much suffering. For some 
months he bore up against the strain; and 
it was not till the reorganisation of the 
colony was near completion that he accepted 
the invitation of the Court of Directors to 
return to England and recruit his strength. 

It was indicative of his devotion to the 
cause he had undertaken that he took 
passage on board a slave-ship for Barbados, 
that he might see at close quarters the 
trade, and so by way of the West Indies 
made the voyage home. He found the 
Babingtons at Sidmouth, and spent the 
larger part of his time there or elsewhere 
with them while he was in England, but 
he was privileged also to sojourn with 
Wilberforce and Henry Thornton. 


One momentous incident sprang from 
these peaceful months. Hannah More was 
then a conspicuous influence in the religious 
world; his friends were eager to introduce 
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him to her, and he subsequently visited 
Cowslip Green in Somerset, where she 
was residing with her sisters. Selina Mills, 
the daughter of a Bristol Quaker, was 
living with them, and drew his regard. 
The feeling deepened, but having no pros- 
pect before him but a life in Sierra Leone, 
he held back from giving it expression. 
When the time for his return to Africa 
arrived, the Mores besought him to come 
and say farewell. When he went, the 
sisters, having some inkling of the state of 
things, contrived that Selina should not be 
present ; but Macaulay coming down from 
the drawing-room caught sight of a weeping 
figure in one of the rooms down-stairs, and 
the instant revelation on either side sealed 
his fate. Hannah More objected on the 
ground of policy, her sister Patty in the 
warmth of her attachment to Selina could 
not brook the intrusion of any rival; but 
those moments had sufficed for a complete 
understanding, and an engagement followed. 
The only condition was that Macaulay 
should return to Africa, and leave Selina 
behind. 

A few days later the coach brought down 
to her a few books. “The small hymn- 
book,” he writes, “ was my companion in 
hunger and nakedness and distress . . . One 
of them, beginning, ‘Give to the winds thy 
fears,’ has often cheered my mind as [ 
viewed the desolation caused by the French 
visit. And another, ‘God of my life, whose 
gracious power,’ scarce ever recurs to my 
mind without causing it to swell with 
grateful recollection.” 

In one of his first letters to her, written 
from Portsmouth, he tells her that “ were 
the possession of anything the world deems 
good brought into competition with Selina 
Mills, he should reject it without the small- 
est hesitation;” but that if God requires 
him in Africa, he must sacrifice whatever 
may prove to be necessary in obedience to 
the call. It was one of his sayings that 
Sierra Leone wanted only an Eve to be a 
paradise ; but as yet there were only soli- 
tary years to be experienced. 

When Dr. Winterbottom, the medical 
adviser of the colony, in his turn visited 
England it was a matter of course that he 
should seek out Cowslip Green, and report 
of Selina to his friend. “Her voice,” he 
writes, “is extremely harmonious, and 
should you ever be low-spirited, I think it 
must have upon you the effect that David's 
harp had upon Saul.” As was fitting, 
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Selina spent much time with the Babing- 
tons; a year later, Babington himself, who 
was curiously prone to the analysis of cha- 
racter in the interest of his friends, wrote 
of her critically: “I have been trying to 
point out particular faults, but though all 
her attainments be, and visibly are, imper- 
fect in their degree, yet I can fix on no- 
thing prominent, except too much haste in 
forming and expressing her opinions, and 
perhaps they are apt to be too decisive.” 

The correspondence which arose is one of 
the features of this biography. The letters 
are without romance, they are mainly occu- 
pied with minor incidents, and religious 
reflections which show how all-pervading 
was his faith. Here, and in some of the 
passages of the diaries which follow, as in 
some of his judgments in later years, the 
type of piety is that of his time ; self-scrutiny 
has a large place in it, and good advice is 
apt to over-reach the congruities of life. 
But his practical aims, his inflexible in- 
tegrity, his immense industry had a broad 
basis in his reverent regard for man and God. 
Conscience in the few such men may have 
a hundred eyes, but it has also a hundred 
hands. A true estimate of character is one 
of the signs of power; if the study of its 
ideals ceased to be part of the Christian life, 
all would be lost. In one of his letters to 
Selina, he gives her an account of the 
ordering of his days, from which it would 
appear that they began and ended with the 
Greek Testament, and had the tranquil basis 
of habitual meditation and prayer. He 
seems at this time even to have kept a list 
of all for whom he should daily make 
“particular intercessions, in whatever part 
of the world they may be.” 


The three years of administration which 
now devolved upon him were less disturbed 
than those which had preceded, but they 
were scarcely less onerous. He was every- 
thing in turn, from governor to accountant, 
from Sunday-school teacher to chaplain, 
according to the exigencies of the time. 
Here is an instance of the unfitness of 
things which hurts and hinders higher pur- 
poses the world round, in which he appears 
as critic. The captain and crew of the 
Pearl frigate are at church; the chaplain 
gives a laboured proof that God is love, 
ornamented with many Greek and Roman 
allusions : “ I have been labouring,” laments 
the disappointed governor, “a good deal 
to counteract this false taste.” “ What a 
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needful grace,” he remarks on another 
occasion, “is propriety!” Cut off in early 
‘years from the associations and oppor- 
tunities by which the mind expands, and 
sighing often for the stimulus of higher 
companionship, the level which he reached, 
and from which he continued to ascend, 
now threw him into relief as a strong man. 

His vigilance in relation to the slave- 
trade never slackened. Some of the most 
striking incidents in his diary relate to his 
dealings with the captains of slave-ships. 
An American captain was dining with him. 
“ T asked him if he did not think the slave- 
trade violated the divine command. ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘ that to be sure it does, but then 
it is only one fault... When I am at 
home, I do a good deal of good to the poor. 
That will atone for the slave-trade. ... 
Religion is no doubt a very fine invention 
and I think it right to uphold it. I say 
prayers in my family, I have grace always 
before and after meat, and I go twice to 
church on the Sunday. But I have no 
notion of being righteous overmuch.’” This 
was but an extreme illustration of a spirit 
which widely prevailed; and which used 
the shield of a delusive faith to cover enor- 
mities of wrong, and so made the obstacles 
to progress tenfold greater. 

When at last the time came round for 
Macaulay’s return to England, he was 
worn with toil and harassed by fever. He 
looked forward with impatience to his meet- 
ing with Selina, but had again to put a curb 
upon himself. A project for the abolition 
of the slave-trade over one section of the 
African coast was before the House of Lords. 
It was announced that he would be called 
to give evidence, and the day for his appear- 
ance was already fixed when he reached 
London. In vain he pleaded his shattered 
health ; the circumstances were urgent and 
he obeyed them. Nearly two months passed 
before he was at liberty to make his way to 
Bristol. The long probation was drawing 
to a happy end; and a few weeks later the 
marriage took place. 


The form of Macaulay’s life now entirely 
changed, but not its spirit. He became 
secretary of the Sierra Leone Company, and 
for some years lived over their offices in 
Birchin Lane. He brought home from the 
tropics his habit of rising early—four o'clock 
was his hour during the anti-slavery 
struggle—and was accustomed to dip a 
match in a bottle of phosphorus and light 
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His energies broke forth 


his own fire. 
in new directions. Long-stifled tastes 
and desires found now their opportunity. 
Even in Sierra Leone he had taken an 
interest in Hannah More’s cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts. Now he joined the founders 
of the Religious Tract Society. This was 
the age of new societies. He had a con- 
siderable part in the early counsels of the 
Church Missionary Society, and of the 
Bible Society. He launched the Society 
for Bettering the Condition of the Poor, the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and 
the Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society ; and 
these were not his only undertakings. 

In 1802 a literary project promoted by 
the leaders of the Evangelical party gave 
him a yet larger sphere. This was a 
monthly magazine, the well-remembered 
Christian Observer, of which he became 
editor. In days when newspapers were 
scarce it took a wide range in all things 
that might minister to the growth of a 
Christian nation, and he held the helm for 
a long period (from 1802 to 1816), though 
its correspondence became a _ grievous 
burden, and the criticisms he encountered 
were not few. 

It was not till 1807 that the royal assent 
was given to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. Whatever his occupations, Macaulay 
made them all subordinate to this one great 
aim. When this first step was achieved, 
an African Institution was formed, of 
which he became honorary secretary, to 
promote the civilisation of Africa. Then 
there came debates on the registration of 
slaves, for their protection, in the West 
Indies and elsewhere. Gradually the whole 
strength of the movement was concentrated 
on the Abolition of Slavery itself in the 
British dominions, but it was not till 1833 
that Emancipation was carried. Wilber- 
force had surrendered the leadership to Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton; but there was an 
enormous work of preparation, of the kind 
that makes angry foes, necessary before 
anything could be done. Macaulay was 
not a man of eloquence or imagination, but 
he was a man of facts, unwearying in his 
verification of them, and resolute in the use 
to which he put them. “ Let us look it out in 
Macaulay,” was a saying of his friends when 
they wanted knowledge. During the slave- 
trade debates, he was always at hand in Par- 
liament, either in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, or below the bar of the House 
of Lords, to give information or suggestion. 
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‘‘ His memory,” says Sir George Stephen, was 
so retentive that, without the trouble of reference, 
he could collate the papers of one session with those 
of three or four preceding years ; he analysed with 
such rapidity that he pont reduce to ten or twenty 
pages all that was worth extracting from five 
hundred ; his acuteness was so great that no fallacy 
of argument escaped, and no sophistry could 
bewilder him; and more than all he was accuracy 
and truth itself. Every friend to slavery well 
knew Macaulay to be one of its most dangerous 
foes.” 

As the contest thickened he was chief 
founder of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
he started and edited the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter till he died. His knowledge 
and inquiry did much to supply the facts 
on which the movement relied; his un- 
flagging industry helped to distribute them 
among the people, and so to kindle the 
flame of righteous indignation which con- 
sumed all opposition. Even when his 
health was broken, in 1829, Lushington 
wrote that his help was of “ inestimable 
importance " ; that “the exertions of others 
were trivial” in comparison. In the hope 
of influencing the French Government he 
visited France, where Napoleon was the first 
to abolish the slave-trade, and saw several 
distinguished Frenchmen with the object of 
combining the nations in one resolve against 
it. All these activities brought upon him 
the bitter hatred of selfish enemies who 
pursued him with satire and cruel calumnies. 

A greater trouble was about to break on 
him. In 1808, after the abolition of the 
slave-trade, Sierra Leone was transferred to 
the Crown, and the company, of which he 
had so long been secretary, came to an end. 
Then he commenced business on his own 
account, with the warm concurrence of his 
friends ; and his transactions as ship-owner 
and merchant with the East Indies and 
Africa grew presently to wealth. In the 
height of the struggle against slavery, which 
asked for every energy, he drew back from 
the business, and yielded to his partner, a 
nephew, “the labouring oar.” Arrange- 
ments were made that seemed prudent and 
expedient, but the result in three years 
proved to be total ruin. He had lost the 
whole of his fortune, and had to face the 
world with his family as best he could. 
From that time the darkness thickened over 
him, but he kept the treasures of a good 
conscience and of faith unbroken. 

The growth of his children round him 
had been one of the delights of this strenu- 
ous time. His letters abound in passages 
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of tender solicitude for them, and show a 
special thoughtfulness for each in the train- 
ing of character. In particular did he try 
to guard the clever Tom from the approaches 
of vanity. It was great reward when, 
grown to years of discretion, Tom made in 
1824 his first speech—a brilliant one—at 
an Anti-Slavery meeting in Freemasons’ 
Hall, the Duke of Gloucester being in the 
chair. The father was “completely over- 
come by his feelings, not only admiring his 
son's first speech, but specially to see the 
support of his son given to the cause to 
which he was sacrificing his own life and 
his fortune. The tears stood in his eyes, 
and as he walked home with his eldest and 
his youngest son he expressed himself with 
unusual warmth. In the course of the 
walk, however, he remarked, ‘ By the way, 
Tom, you should be aware that when you 
speak in the presence of royalty you should 
not fold your arms.’” The relations of the 
distinguished son to the father were a light 
in these darkened years; when broken 
health bound him, it was the joy of his 
evenings to hear the familiar step approach- 
ing. When it was finally settled that this 
son should go out to India as Member of the 
Council, and take his sister Hannah with 
him, the news to the older man was like 
another cloud, although one chief motive 
of the son was that he might secure 
the means of relieving his father’s anxieties. 
Already his faithful wife had passed to her 
rest; two or three more months, and his 
youngest daughter, a girl of great charm, 
was taken. Life seemed to be dropping 
its tragic curtain around him. Trouble 
and care, weakness and pain, sorrow and 
desolation were about him. For a brief 
time he took refuge in Paris, then in 
Geneva, and then returned to London. 
Death came with slow steps but sure,— 
Death, the cosmopolitan,—and in May 1838 
laid his hand upon him,—he had completed 
seventy years. The son and daughter, 
returning from India, were, after a long 
voyage, as it were, almost within sight of 
land; but the news that met them was that 
their father was dead. 

The charm of this biography by his 
grand-daughter may not be seen at a glance, 
its spirit needs to be caught, its facts to be 
weighed. It is another of the books that 
should help to nurture and strengthen 
English life. 

W. STEVENS. 
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A Gossip 


HE cotton 
trade is 


the chief 
trade of this 
country, and it 
is now enter- 
ing a cloud of 
which it may 
be difficult to 
reach the silver 
lining. Over- 
speculation, 
the relapse in 
America, the 
faminein India, 
the increase in 
the number of 
spindles, have all contributed to this gloomy 
outlook —particularly the last. 

Every year the mills and factories grow 
more numerous, except in England. Japan, 
for instance, during the last eight years has 
multiplied its spindles by three. In 1892 
Bombay sent Japan 430,000 cwt. of raw 
cotton, last year it sent there 2,607,000 
ewt. In 1892 Bombay supplied it with 
8,330,000 lbs. of yarn; in 1899 these 8} 
millions had dropped to a mere 100,000. 
Such facts as this increase of the raw 
material and decrease of the manufactured 
article are too significant to pass unheeded. 

And it is not only in Japan that this is 
going on. India, China, and America, coun- 
try after country, are setting up machinery 
to do their own manufacturing—and why 
not? What can be more natural? And if 
machinery is to be supplied, why should it 
not come from ourselves as long as people 
are willing to buy it, though the supply 
means helping a competitor to walk away 
with the trade? When cotton profits 
began to decline it was an excellent move 
of the Lancashire factory owners to take 
shares in the machinery companies that 
began to be so flourishing; but in a way it 
was a burning of the candle at both ends, 
and a policy that will apparently result in 
opening up new markets not for manufac- 
tures but for machinery with which to keep 
us out of the market. At present com- 
petition is almost entirely confined to the 
spinning of the yarn, but it will assuredly 
spread to the weaving, and eventually 
cotton will be manufactured wherever it 
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grows, for wherever it grows there seems 
to be coal or some other source of power 
close by. 

In contemplating the return of much of 
the cotton trade to the East, it should not 
be forgotten that it was from the East that 
we took it. The art of weaving cotton has 
been known for centuries. Long before 
the Christian era the simple Hindu knew 
not only how to weave it but how to weight 
it, with the intention of defrauding in the 
most approved modern style. Say the 
Institutes of Manu—*“ Let a weaver who 
has received ten palas of cotton yarn give 
them back increased to eleven by rice water 
and the like used in weaving ; he who does 
otherwise shall pay a fine of twelve panas”’ 
—that is to say, he may size his warp, but 
not excessively. Even in those early times 
Indian cottons were exported by way of 
Western Asia to the countries of the Medi- 
terranean, bringing profit to the traders of 
Rome as they did afterwards to the mer- 
chants of Venice and other Italian republics, 
who distributed them across the Continent, 
so that they reached these islands as ex- 
pensive luxuries. An old trade this; indeed 
it is not going too far to say that in this 
way Europe was supplied with cottons for 
at least a thousand years. 

The first serious inroad on the trade was 
made by the Dutch, whose East Indiamen 
brought the cotton round the Cape to 
Europe; and the two ends of their route 
have their mark on the trade now, for from 
Calicut came “calico,” and from Holland 
“brown holland.” When the route round 
the Cape of Good Hope was opened up 
cotton goods fell in price, and thus came 
into competition with our woollen and linen 
fabrics, which Parliament endeavoured to 
protect against them in vain. Hence our 
weavers, finding opposition useless, began 
to imitate them ; but they had to be content 
with a warp of wool or flax, as our spinners 
were then unable to make a cotton warp 
yarn, and in this way began that trade in 
“unions” which, under various fancy names, 
mostly ending in “ ette,” are now-a-days so 
popular. 

Goods of Indian make had it all their 
own way in Europe so long as the shuttle 
had to be thrown by hand, but with John 
Kay’s invention of the fly-shuttle and 
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picking-stick in 1733 the speed of the 
loom was so increased as to revolutionise 
the trade. To begin with, the weaver could 
weave so much faster that the members of 
his own family could no longer keep him 
supplied with yarn, and in families where 
no weaving was done the young people 
were taught to spin. But the weaver 
still kept ahead of the spinner—or rather 
the spinster—and in answer to the cry 
for more weft, Hargreaves invented his 
jenny. Then there was more weft than 
warp, and to supply warp—and weft when 
wanted — Arkwright invented his frame, 
which, being too heavy for hand, was first 
worked by horses in Woolpack Lane, Not- 
tingham, and then by the water of the 
Derwent at Cromford near Matlock Bath. 
Thus it was Arkwright who made spinning 
obsolete as a home industry and founded 
the factory system. 

The next step was Crompton’s invention 
of the mule—so called because it combined 
the principles of Arkwright’s horse and 
Hargreaves’ jenny—and thenceforward the 
spinning trade went ahead more rapidly. 
There is a vast difference between the first 
jennies, which had eight spindles, and the 
latest mules, which have 1200 spindles, 
and run at 10,000 revolutions a minute. 

The improvement in spinning led to a 
glut in yarn, and a cry for some change in 
the looms to enable them to cope with it. 
The invention came when it was wanted ; 
it had probably come before when it was 
not wanted, and was disregarded ; anyhow, 
it took a long time before the weavers 
would adopt it when they had the chance. 
In 1784, at a dinner at a Matlock Bath 
hotel, some gentlemen who had been shown 
over the Cromford mill were discussing this 
question of the over-production of yarn, 
when one of them remarked that if 
machines could be made to spin yarn a 
machine could be made to weave it, and 
what was more, as his companions doubted 
it, he, the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, rector 
of Goadby Marwood, and poet, would make 
it himself. 

And he did—albeit in a way that was 
much improved upon by Roberts, Dickinson, 
and others, until it is now-a-days capable 
of throwing the shuttle 240 times a minute, 
and even more. In the hand loom the top 
speed for a short spurt was fifty “ picks ”— 
that is, throws—a minute, and a weaver 
was always required for each loom. With 
the power loom a weaver can look after two 
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looms in the most elaborate work, and any 
number up to six as the work becomes less 
difficult. 

The faster looms were driven the more 
yarn was required, but when the factories 
had been established the two main branches 
of the trade—spinning and weaving—could 
be worked so as to run a dead heat. Occa- 
sionally, but not often, the weavers got 
ahead, and we had to import yarn, but a 
foreign trade sprang up which took the 
spinners to the front and encouraged them 
to overbuild, so that now the trade has 
begun to fail the spindles are standing still. 

It was thus the mule and the power 
loom that gave us the cotton monopoly. 
The reversal has been remarkable. Two 
hundred years ago we were getting all our 
goods from India ; and now we are export- 
ing ten millions’ worth of yarn and fifty- 
four millions’ worth of manufactures, and 
making half as much more for home con- 
sumption. Over five millions of our popu- 
lation are dependent on the trade, and there 
are over a hundred and twenty millions of 
money invested in it. And this is all due 
to machinery, and, as the trade grew, to 
facilities for finance. 

The machinery is multitudinous and 
beautiful. The cotton trade does not mean 
only sheeting and shirting. Think of the 
cords and crimped cloths, the velvets, 
velveteens, plushes, sateens, moleskins and 
sealskins, the gauzes and muslins, the 
fustians and ginghams, the belting and hose- 
pipes and mutton bags (for the frozen sheep- 
coverings are made tubular and cut into 
short lengths), and the suitings and flannel- 
ettes and other goods which imitate wool by 
having a short nap raised on both sides of 
the fabric by being run through a carding- 
machine. Think of the weaves there are 
running up to ten shafts or more ; think of 
the twills, the satins, the spots, the flushes, 
the cross-warps and the double cloths—for 
you can now weave two cloths in the same 
loom at one time, which may differ in pattern 
and material as also in their mode of con- 
struction, and you can even weave at one 
operation three or four pieces of cloth one 
over the other, joined at their sides, which 
will open out into a wide sheet three or four 
times the width of the loom. This is but a 
rough list taken as the things happened to 
be thought of; a complete list of the cotton 
fabrics in every-day use, and the fabrics 
into which cotton enters, would fill severah 
of these pages. 
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No wonder, then, that many and ingenious 
are the machines in all four branches of the 
trade—spinning, weaving, bieaching, and 
printing—from the mixing of the raw mate- 
rial to the folding for delivery. And inter- 
esting is it to follow the cotton through all 
its stages, which means going about to half- 
a-dozen different establishments, for no- 
where are all the operations of the four 
branches conducted under one roof. 

We have already followed the reel of 
cotton from the bale to the packing-case, 
and sketched the different stages in the 
printing of a cotton gown,' but we may 
again glance at the machines in which the 
dirt is knocked and blown out of the blended 
cotton; at 
the carding- 
machines, 
through which 
it has to pass 
to set its fibres 
parallel, and 
which in their 
more than a 
hundred flats 
can be adjust- 
ed to the 
thousandth of 
an inch; at 
the combing- 
machines, in 
which it is 
attacked by a 
succession of 
rollers each 
finer than the 
last, and con- 
taining thirty 
combs or 
more, and 
from which the short fibre is stripped off 
by a revolving brush, to be used for coarser 
yarns. On another floor we can linger at 
the doubling of the soft, fleecy ropes, at their 
drawing, in which they are reduced in thick- 
ness after doubling, and at the other stages 
to the flyer frame, in which it is wound on 
the bobbins in the cases where the mule is 
not used. 

And we can linger by the mule itself, the 
prettiest machine in a cotton mill, with its 
rhythmical advances and retreats, its short- 
enings and lengthenings of the wide span 
of threads which, motionless as they look, 

' In articles now reprinted in Foundry, Forge, 
and Factory, published at the Leisure Hour Office, 
56 Paternoster Row. 1s. 6d. 
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are running at high speed, straining as they 
run and running as they strain on the 
thousand spindles—or, in the case of a weft 
mule, the 1200 spindles—spinning so fast 
that they look like tipeats of white porcelain. 
How many spindles there are whirring like 
that on mule and ring we know not, but 
last year in Europe, Japan, and the United 
States combined, there were 97,216,000 
running at 10,000 revolutions a minute, 
which one would think enough to use up 
the cotton crop of all three continents in 
a month or two. 

But having made our yarn, we must dress 
it or size it, which is a necessary opera- 
tion. The warp could not be got to work 
without it, for 
the threads 
would fray 
by rubbing 
against the 
healds and 
reed, and the 
broken  frag- 
ments stand- 
ing up would 
form “ beads ”’ 
or “runners,” 
as the weavers 
call them, 
and thus be 
broken. Here- 
in is tempta- 
tion; but it 
must be re- 
membered 
that dressing 
was used in 
the very earli- 
est days of the 
trade, and that 
the finest Indian work was, and is, neces- 
sarily most heavily sized, the best muslins 
containing as much as 23°78 per cent. 
The Hindus used rice starch; what our 
people use is made a mystery of, though 
there is really no mystery, it being chiefly 
potato flour, china clay, tallow, chloride of 
magnesium, and chloride of zinc, and per- 
haps occasionally corn-flour, rice-flour, and 
barytes. The china clay and other minerals 
are required for the weighting, which was so 
gradually led into by the dressing at the time 
of the cotton famine. The Eastern trade is 
worked on the basis that the staple articles 
are of given dimensions, containing certain 
numbers of threads of warp and weft in each 
inch, and being of certain weight. The 
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Eastern merchants insisted on these condi- 
tions; with the scarcity of cotton it became 
impossible to comply with them as before, 
and so Lancashire took to weighting to make 
up the deficiency. But to the weighting 
then there was a limit, as the inferior cotton 
would often break down under the burden 
—which it never does now, when the process 
has become almost a fine art, requiring 
elaborate machinery. 

Of the sized yarn the warp is made—the 
warp that used to be prepared by stretching 
it from peg to peg on a wall. At first the 
peg-warper carried one thread at a time from 
the first peg to the furthest and then back 
again; then he discovered he could do two 
at a time, then more, until he at last did as 
many as forty; and the number he bore 
on each journey was known as a “ bear,” 
which in Scotland as he “ported” them 
became a “ porter,” and so by way of a pun 
came the Scottish porter, the Irish porter, 
and the Lancashire bear or beer, which are 
still the units of measurement. The peg- 
warper is now replaced by machinery, and 
the warp is now laid on the beaming- 
machine, of which every warp, that is, every 
revolution, contains 3564 yards; and from 
the beaming-machine it is removed to the 
loom. 

The praises of the power loom have not 
been sung as they deserve to be. It is one 
of those machines which seem to live, there 
being something almost human in the 
intense energy with which it persists, lest it 
should fail to turn out its 240 yards a 
week. With the jacquard or the dobby it 
is capable of producing almost any pattern 
you please in any material that comes along. 
“To its creators,” says Marsden, “ the world 
is deeply indebted; it has emancipated 
millions from the drudgery of a sedentary 
labour task, it has brought clothing within 
the reach of millions more. The rags 
and tatters,” he continues, “and patched 
clothing that formerly distinguished the 
working classes have almost everywhere 
disappeared, for when clothing has been 
so far worn as to require patching, the 
wearer in the humblest sphere of life can 
now in almost every case afford to renew it” 
—mostly with cotton in the guise of wool. 
Cotton, according to the soldiers of Alex- 
ander, was “ the wool that grows on trees” ; 






for some time now it has been the wool that 
gets into cheap tweeds. 

The Indian species of cotton (Gossypium 
indicum) is the oldest known to Europeans. 
It was from India that cotton went to China 
and elsewhere, and India supplied most of 
the raw material until the discovery of the 
West Indies, where another species, barba- 
dense, was found by Columbus under cultiva- 
tion as it was afterwards found in Mexico 
by Cortes, while a third species, perurvianum, 
was similarly found by Pizarroin Peru. In 
time the West Indies came to be the main 
source of supply for England, and a hundred 
years ago, out of a total importation of 
63,000 bales, 45,000 came from the West 
Indies, 13,000 from the Levant, 5000 from 
Brazil, and only 500 from India. But with 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
farmers of Georgia and South Carolina and 
the southern states took seriously to cotton- 
planting, and gradually got the bulk of the 
trade, so that the West Indians, finding the 
crop unprofitable, forsook it for sugar—with 
the results we know. 

Some still comes from the islands of the 
Gulf, but it is a trifle compared even with 
that we get from Brazil, to which it is 
superior in so many ways. Our chief source 
of supply is the United States, then Egypt, 
then India; and American cotton is the 
standard, its price ruling that of all the 
others. The best cotton is Sea Island, 
which used to come entirely from the islands 
off the coast of Georgia, and is now grown 
largely on the mainland, and has _ been 
acclimatised in Queensland, Fiji, Tahiti, 
Egypt, and elsewhere, though Egypt had 
its first seed from the Isle of Bourbon, 
which had it from Barbados. 

Egyptian cotton has many merits: it 
is regular in length and diameter, and can 
be spun into the finest yarns; and it is 
improving every year. Many of the fine 
spinning-mills use it and Sea Island alone, 
and it isthat mainly used in what are called 
“ Bolton Counts,” which comprise the finest 
range of yarns. Recent events will certainly 
lead to the increase and improvement of 
Egyptian cotton, and direct more attention 
to the culture of the plant in India and the 
other tropical dependencies of the empire, 
where, whether it is spun there or not, it will 
still be under the flag. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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From Our Own 


A New Russian Canal 


In a recent number of the Leisure Hour we 
drew attention to the remarkable project of the 
Russian Government for connecting the Baltic 
with the Black Sea by means of a canal. 
Almost of equal interest and importance is the 
project now being pushed through the Ministry 
of Ways and Communications for uniting the 
waters of the Gulf of Finland with the White 
Sea. The Ministry has already sanctioned the 
plans of the engineers, and there is every 
prospect that the work will be commenced this 
spring. M. Tomonoff’s plan provides for 
carrying the canal through Lakes Ladoga and 
Onega, and from the northern shore of Onega 
direct to the White Sea. The first part of the 
canal will consist of the river Neva, about 
thirty-eight miles long. This river, which has 
a depth of from ten to twenty-two feet, must be 
deepened in order to allow for the passage of 
large ships of war. Lakes Ladoga and Onega 
are connected by means of the Surr river, about 
150 miles long. From Lake Onega the canal 
will pass through the smaller lakes Sego and 
Viyego, which are also connected by means of 
a tolerably deep river, and from thence to 
Sarotskaya, where it will touch the White Sea. 
This new waterway will have a total length of 
about 630 miles, of which about one-half will lead 
through already existing rivers, and the other 
half through lakes. The distance between the 
capital and the new naval station on the White 
Sea will be curtailed by means of this canal 
more than 1500 miles. The importance of the 
canal is not, however, solely strategical. From 
the trader’s point of view it will open up a vast 
region to commerce hitherto closed; a country 
will be traversed rich in rye and oats, furs, 
hides, ete, —M. A. M. 


The German Census 


THE results of the recent census of the 
German Empire have not all been made public, 
but sufficient is known to show that the popu- 
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lation of the Fatherland during the five years 
which have elapsed since the last census was 
taken has increased enormously. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the ‘ Grossstiadte,” as 
those towns are called which have over 100,000 
inhabitants. At the present time these number 
thirty-three. In 1890 there were only twenty- 
six ‘* Grossstidte,” in 1880 only fourteen, and 
in 1871, when the Empire was proclaimed, only 
eight. The number of towns with a population 
of over 200,000 has increased during the past 
twenty years from five in 1880 to fourteen in 
1900. The towns with the most remarkable 
growth are the following :— 


Towns Present Population Increase since 1895 
Berlin 1,884,345 207,041 
Hamburg 704,669 79,117 
Munich ‘498,503 87,502 
Frankfurt 287,813 58,500 
Nuremberg 260,743 98,357 
Stettin 209,988 69,264 
Chemnitz 206,584 45,567 
Charlottenburg 189,300 56,923 
Halle 156,631 40,327 
Mannheim 140,384 42,604 
Posen 116,151 42,912 


Only one town with over 100,000 inhabitants 
shows a decrease, viz. Crefeld, owing doubtless 
to the crisis in the German. Textile trade, the 
principal industry of that place. One hundred 
years ago Berlin had only 169,000 inhabitants, 
Hamburg 100,000, Munich 38,000. In thirty 
years Berlin has more than doubled its popu- 
lation. The number of inhabitants in the 
German ‘ Grossstiidte ” is placed at 9,077,034, 
or nearly one-sixth of the entire population of 
the Empire.—w. A. M. 


Doctor Koch on Malaria 


PROFESSOR RoBERT Kocu, the well-known dis- 
coverer of the tuberculosis bacillus, having spent 
over a year in the Malayan Archipelago, inves- 
tigating the malaria epidemic so prevalent in 
that region, has now returned to Germany. In 
a recent lecture the eminent physician dealt 
with some aspects of malaria and the best 
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means of combating it. His investigations have 
led him to the conclusion that malaria is propa- 
gated by animal parasites living in the blood, 
and that only human beings are the victims 
of this parasite. Dr. Koch attaches much im- 
portance to the ‘‘ mosquito” theory. He is 
distinctly of opinion that an insect of the mos- 
quito order is the bearer of the poison from one 
human being to another. Along the coast of 
New Guinea malaria makes fearful ravages 
among children. Almost every child is at- 
tacked in the first and second years of its life, 
but in the fourth and fifth years the proportion 
falls, and in succeeding years comparative im- 
munity is reached. With regard to the best 
method of treating malaria, Dr. Koch is firmly 
convinced that only quinine is effectual. He 
recommends that as soon as a patient is known 
to be attacked by malaria, he be given sufficient 
quantities of the “ wonder-working” remedy to 
kill the parasites in his blood. The Dutch 
Government already recognise this, and have 
resolved to distribute 4000 pounds of quinine 
gratis every year among the natives of Java, 
Dr. Koch has no faith in mosquito nets, gloves, 
veils, etc., as protection against the malaria 
insect. The only remedy is quinine, and in 
powerful doses.—M. A. M. 


Trade Catalogues in Public Libraries 

More than once in these pages, I have 
described various developments in library work 
as I have noted them in my frequent travels 
over the United States. I have in particu- 
lar described the close connection between 
American public libraries and the schools, 
and the attention which is given to even the 
youngest children in the libraries of Brooklyn, 
Hartford, and other of the American cities, A 
little while ago, I became acquainted with a 
new line of library work which is being devel- 
oped with much care in the city of Providence, 
Rhode Island. On its industrial sides, Provi- 
dence is a city not unlike Leeds. It is the 
great engineering centre of New England, 
famous for its locomotives and its textile 
machinery. For several years past the librarian 
at the public library at Providence has been 
systematically collecting the catalogues and 
illustrated trade lists issued by all manufac- 
turing firms in that part of New England, and 
all other publications bearing on the trade of 
the city of Providence. These collections have 
already been of value to mechanics and inven- 
tors, and as the Providence Library is soon 
to be moved into a new and much more com- 
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modious building, the trade collection is to be 
organised into a separate and self-contained 
department of the library. While from the first 
these industrial publications have been of daily 
value to mechanics, manufacturers, and in- 
ventors, their historical value and usefulness 
increases as time goes on; for it isin these trade 
publications, issued by individual firms, that 
the first-hand material for industrial history will 
subsequently be found. Itis possible that in 
some of the English public libraries collections 
similar to that of Providence are being made, 
If not, this brief description of the new departure 
ia library work may serve as a hint to English 
librarians. At the time of issue, these trade 
catalogues are usually obtainable free of cost, 
and the only charge to a library which under- 
takes to collect them is that of cataloguing and 
shelving. Much local history is of necessity 
bound up with local industries, and no public 
library can be regarded as complete, and as 
availing itself of all its opportunities, which 
does not give due attention to local industrial 
development and industrial history.—E. P. 


News from Anticosti 

Two or three years ago there was much outcry 
in Canada because the Island of Anticosti at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence had passed into the 
possession of a single owner, and this owner was 
not a British subject. The change in the owner- 
ship of the island aroused some discontent also 
among the squatters, particularly among those 
in the neighbourhood of Fox Bay, many of 
whom were helped to emigrate to the mainland. 
Recently, however, things seem to have settled 
down under the M. Menier, the 
French chocolate millionaire, who is now the 
seigneur of the island; and although news 
reaches the mainland at infrequent and irregular 
intervals, and the island has no newspapers, 
what news comes from Anticosti is good and 
cheering. M. Menier is establishing colonies on 
the island, and to this end he has already built 
many miles of roadway, and erected about a 
hundred buildings, including dwelling-houses, 
stores, offices, and workshops. This settlement 
is at English Bay, where large saw-mills have 
also been established, and where already there 
is the nucleus of an industrial colony. Most of 
the settlers are French Canadians. At St. Clair 
Bay there is another colony which now numbers 
five hundred people, so that, with the older 
settlements at Fox Bay, there are now three 
colonies on the island. At Fox Bay a lobster 
cannery is to be established, and mills for the 
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manufacture of wood pulp are to be erected 
there and at the other colonies. Wood pulp is 
now in great demand in every country that 
needs white paper for newspapers, so that this 
new industry will bring the island into closer 
contact than hitherto with the outside world. 
For local government the island is self-con- 
tained, and is practically under the rule of M. 
Menier, who is seldom on the island, but who is 
represented there by a governor, who, like the 
owner, isa Frenchman, All the more import- 
ant officers connected with the administration of 
the property are Frenchmen. But it is chiefly 
from the Province of Quebec that the island has 
drawn its population; and one of the latest 
visitors to the island, who recently described its 
social and economic conditions to an interviewer 
in the city of Quebec, noted with satisfaction 
that the supplies not raised or manufactured on 
the island are of Canadian production.—£. P. 


The Peking Observatory 

DocrorSTUHLMANN, aGerman professorin the 
University of Peking, contributes to the Cologne 
(iazette some interesting particulars regarding 
the astronomical instruments, the removal of 
which to Europe has been recently sanctioned 
by Count von Waldersee. The Peking ob- 
servatory was founded in the year 1279, when 
Northern China was under the dominion of 
Kublai Khan, It is therefore the oldest in the 
world, and 300 years the senior of the famous 
Danish observatory, Uranienburg, where Tycho 
Brahe made his famous calculations and ob- 
servations. There are two distinct groups of 
instruments, The first dates from the time of 
the Mongols. Towards the end of the 17th 
century these were removed from their original 
position on the city walls to a court-yard out- 
sidethetown. They consist ofan armillar giobe, 
an astrolabe, and two azimuih instruments. 
They are made of bronze and elaborately 
decorated with dragons and other Chinese sym- 
bols. Notwithstanding their antiquity they 
look as though they had just been turned out 
of the maker’s hands. The more modern group 
of instruments stood until lately in a building 
which was a projection of the city wall. They 
were constructed in China under the direction 
of the Jesuit missionary Verbiest in 1675. 
Although not to be compared with the older 
instruments in beauty of workmanship they 
are still perfect examples of Chinese ingenuity. 
One of these is a gigantic globe, with the 
constellations, a perfect piece of workmanship 
in bronze and gold.—w, A, M. 
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Truffle Culture, a New Industry. 


THERE were many obscure and yet very 
interesting corners of the Paris Exhibition of 
1900 that were passed almost unnoticed by the 
great crowd. Among these was the little 
exhibition of “trufficulture” in the Pavillon 
des Foréts. To the casual observer it seemed 
rather an exhibition of acorns, sapling oaks, 
and hazels, than truffles, for these last, being 
out of season and quickly perishable at all 
times, were preserved in eau de vie. But the 
truth is that in the production of the strange 
underground fungus called the truffie, the oak, 
or in default of this the hazel, is indispensable, 
The oak, however, is far more potent than the 
hazel as a truffle breeder. It is where a stony 
soil, with the rock near the surface, keeps 
the tree dwarfed and causes its roots to run 
along horizontally instead of embedding them- 
selyes deeply that the search may be success- 
ful, provided that this soil be calcareous, for 
without lime there is no truffle. The method 
of cultivating them, or rather of inducing 
them to appear where they were not previously 
found, is well understood in Périgord and 
some other parts of France. The pioneer of 
this new industry was a peasant, who, having 
observed the peculiar attraction of oaks for 
truffles, had the happy idea of sowing acorns 
from these oaks in soil of a similar character to 
that in which the tubers had been found, The 
result was that seven or eight years later truffles 
appeared near the young oaks. Although that 
convincing experiment was made nearly a 
century ago, it is only in recent years that the 
French have seriously turned their attention to 
truffle culture. By its means land that was pre- 
viously worthless, or nearly so on account of its 
stoniness and aridity, has been rendered profit- 
able. These trufiéres are extending every year 
in Périgord and the Quercy, and thus large 
tracts of waste land in one of the most barren 
regions of France are likely to be turned to good 
account. When the truffles appear the only 
labour they entail is that of collecting them in 
the late autumn and winter, and this is chiefly 
done by pigs and dogs, which are easily trained 
to the work. The question arises—are there not 
barren calcareous table-lands in England where 
the esculent truffle (Zuber cibarium) might be 
profitably cultivated by the introduction of the 
oak, which from time immemorial has been so 
intimately associated with their existence in 
similar soil of France? There is no reason to 
believe that the difference of climate would be 
a barrier to the experiment.—£. H. B. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Distance at which Cannon can 
be heard 

Mr. ©, E. Cook writes to us from Capetown :—- 

‘*T was very interested in reading your article 
in the December number of the Leiswre Hour on 
‘The distance at which Cannon can be heard,’ 
as I well remember, when a boy residing at 
Wellington, Somersetshire, hearing distinctly- 
the booming of the cannon at the Naval Review 
at Portsmouth in honour of the visit of either 
the Shah or the Sultan (I forget which at the 
moment) to England. 

‘* Perhaps some others of your reeders may 
be able to give similar instances.” 


A Remarkable Planet 


For the past few months astronomers have 
had under observation a small planet about 
twenty times less bright than the faintest 
star visible to the naked eye, but remarkable on 
account of the fact that it approaches nearer to 
the earth than any other celestial object with 
the exception of the moon, and perhaps an 
occasional comet. This planet, to which the 
name of Eros has been given, was only discovered 
in 1898, and is a member of the host of small 
bodies circulating around the sun at distances 
from about two to four times greater than the 
earth’s distance. If for the sake of simplicity 
the tracks of the earth and Eros are considered 
to be concentric, it can be understood that at 
times the two bodies must run more or less 
parallel to one another on neighbouring parts of 
their tracks. When this occurs, the planet 
Eros is evidently best situated for observation, 
for it is then nearest to the earth. For several 
months the earth and Eros have been travelling 
like two trains on parallel curves, and in January 
the distance between the two planets was only 
fourteen million miles, which 1s less than one- 
third the shortest distance of Mars from the earth. 
By measuring the position of Eros with reference 
to stars in the parts of the sky behind it from 
time to time, as seen at observatories in different 
parts of the world, the distance of the planet 
from the earth can be determined. Knowing 
this distance and also the time taken by the 
planet to complete its circuit, in comparison 
with our year, it is possible to deduce by pro- 
portion the earth’s distance from the sun. It 
1s for this reason that the planet has been re- 
ceiving so much attention from astronomers, 
most of whom consider that it will enable a more 
accurate determination to be made of the sun’s 
distance than is afforded by any other object. 
A noteworthy point in connection with the 
observations is that a large number of photo- 
graphs have been taken, showing the positions of 
Eros with reference to stars at particular times. 
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These records are likely to prove of the highest 
value, for they provide almost permanent 
evidence of the planet’s change of place, and can 
be measured at any time. 


Relation between Sun-spots and 
Indian Famines 


Str NorMAN Lockyer has recently brought 
before the Royal Society the results of an 
investigation which seem to show, that a fairly 
definite connection exists between the variations 
of the temperature of the sun and the variations 
of rainfall in the region surrounding the Indian 
Ocean. There is evidence that the sun waxes 
varm and cold in a period of eleven years, 
being hottest when the sun-spots are most ex- 
tensive, and coldest when they are relatively few 
and small. As the sun’s heat is the cause of 
every wind that blows in our atmosphere, it is 
obvious that the character of the south-west 
monsoon, upon which India depends for its 
chief supply of rain, must be determined in 
some way by the temperature condition of the 
sun year by year. Several meteorologists have 
endeavoured to trace an eleyen-year cycle in 
Indian rainfall upon this supposition, but not 
with much success. Sir Norman Lockyer has 
approached the problem from the point of view 
of the sun instead of the earth, and the results 
he has obtained are very remarkable. He 
has shown that in the two or three years follow- 
ing that in which the sun was at an average 
temperature—both when it was getting hotter 
and when it was getting colder—the rainfall 
in India has always been plentiful. These 
years of good rains are, however, followed by 
droughts, and subsequently by famines. In 
fact, all the Indian famines since 1836 have 
occurred two or three years before the date at 
which the sun passed its average temperature, 
both in rising and falling. It thus becomes 
possible by determining the periodic variations 
of solar temperature, to predict the years in 
which the rainfall will probably be deficient in 
India, and therefore of the famines which usually 
follow. 


High Temperatures produced with- 
out Furnaces 


A NEW method of producing sufficient heat to 
weld together two heavy bars of iron without 
the use of a furnace or electricity has been 
brought into use by Dr. Goldschmidt of Essen. 
The heat is obtained by the combustion of a 
substance, to which the name of thermite has 
been given, consisting of aluminium and com- 

ounds of some other metals with oxygen. 
When this substance burns, a temperature 
much higher than that at which iron or steel 





melts is produced, and can be utilised in many 
engineering operations where it is impracticable 
to use a furnace. The use of the substance will 
be best understood by an examination of the 
accompanying illustrations, showing the stages 
in the welding together of two thick iron rods 
by means of heat produced by thermite. The two 
rods or girders to be welded are tightly clamped 
together as shown in the first illustration. A 
box with sides dove-tailed into one another is 
then placed around the joint as represented in 
the second figure. Around this box moist sand 


STAGES IN THE PROCESS OF WELDING TWO IRON RODS 
BY THERMITE, WITHOUT A FURNACE 


is placed in order to prevent the heat from 
affecting parts of the rods away from the joint. 
An inflammable oil is put in a fire-clay crucible, 
and ignited. Thermite is added little by little 
and immediately takes fire, producing great heat. 
So soon as sufficient thermite has been put in the 
pot, the white-hot mass is poured into the box 
surrounding the joint, and as it burns away the 
iron is heated to the melting point, with the 
result that the two rods become welded into 
one. The crucible is shown with the welded 
rods and cast of used thermite in the last figure. 


Science and Discovery 


The process of welding girders, rails, and 
similar structures by this means has been 
abundantly demonstrated, and the method 
opens up a new field for aluminium as well as 
for engineering work. 


Accepted Conclusions 


Prof. S. P. Langley is able to measure a 
difference of temperature of one millionth of 
a degree by means of an instrument invented 
by him 


Experiments made by Prof. Dewar and Dr, 
Macfadyen, show that bacteria may be cooled 
down to a temperature of more than 300 degrees 
below zero without losing any of their vital 
qualities. 


Prof. R. W. Wood has devised a method of 
photographing waves of sound in air, and has 
studied the manner in which they are reflected, 
and turned out of their course by various means. 
The waves he uses are the single pulses of con- 
densed air produced by electric sparks. Each 
wave corresponds to the “snap” sound heard 
when the spark is seen, 


The intensity of the struggle for existence, 
even in so large and open an arena as that of 
the ocean, is shown by the small number of fish 
which arrive at maturity in comparison with 
the immense number of eggs. Prof. M’ Intosh 
and Mr. A. T. Masterman have estimated, that 
of the five million or more eggs borne by a 
single codfish, all except two or three meet with 
untimely deaths at some stage of their career 
from the egg to the mature adult. 


It has long been known that minute siliceous 
remains of animals found at the bottom of the 
ocean occur in the stony structure of the earth, 
but the important part they play has not yet 
been fully realised. Prof. Edgeworth David and 
Mr. E. F. Rittman have recently shown that a 
great series of rocks attaining a thickness of 
over 9000 feet, and extending for many hundreds 
of square miles in New South Wales, contain 
animal remains of this character, at the rate of 
about a million to the cubic inch. 


An amusing instance of how a knowledge of 
insects mey be turned to account in an unex- 
pected direction was related by Mr. G. H, Verrall 
at the last meeting of the Entomological Society. 
It appears that commentators on the work of 
Robert Louis Stevenson were unable, but 
anxious, to discover whether the notes made 
by him in a certain book were written before or 
after he had taken up his residence in Samoa. 
A fly which had been squeezed between the 
pages settled the question, for Mr. Verrall at 
once pronounced the remains as those of an 
insect peculiar to the Polynesian island. 
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Newspapers in Japan 

THIRTY years since newspapers were not 
known in Japan. Now there are over seven 
hundred periodicals, nearly a hundred of which 
are Christian. 


Cigarettes 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States has 
sustained as constitutional the Tennessee laws 
prohibiting the sale of cigarettes. In Iowa the 
tobacconists were risking prosecution rather 
than obey the law there in force, but this 
decision of the Supreme Court has so altered 
the aspect of things that cigarettes cannot now 
be had, 


Old John Bunyan 

I AM glad Tom has reviewed old John Bunyan. 
Many are reading it who never read it before. 
Yesterday, as he was sitting in the Athenzeum, 
a gentleman called out: ‘*‘ Waiter, is there a 
copy of The Pilgrim’s Progress in the library ?”’ 
As might be expected, there was not.— Margaret 
Macaulay's Journal, 1832. 


Homes for Poor Ladies 


WE, are glad to learn that the article ‘‘ How 
Poor Ladies can live in London,” by Miss Low, 
which appeared in the Leisure Hour some 
months ago, has aroused much interest. In one 
provincial town, at least, some philanthropic 
people are considering the establishment of a 
home similar to the Royal Homes at Wands- 
worth as the result of the facts stated in Miss 
Low’s article. 


Sung by the Prussians before the 
battle of Leuthen, 1757 

Grant that with zeal and skill this day I do 

What me to do behoves, what thou command’st 
me to; 

Grant that I do it sharp at moment fit, 

And, when I do it, grant me good success in it. 

Carlyle’s Translation. 


Who said it First ? 


“LIFE would be tolerable but for its amuse- 
ments.” This was said originally by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis. 

For the last fifty years it has been the custom 
to speak of the cynical Talleyrand as having 
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said that language is intended for the conceal- 
ment of thought. But in Goldsmith's Bee, 
under date of ‘‘ October 20th, 1759,” we read : 
“The true use of speech is not so much to 
express our wants as to conceal them.” We 
have the impression that this sentiment had 
utterance also at a still earlier date, but our 
memory fails us as to where. Can any of our 
readers help us ? 


A Year’s Work at Hadleigh Farm 
Colony. 

THE statistics for the last year of the nine- 
teenth century show that, at the Salvation 
Army’s Hadleigh Farm Colony, near the estuary 
of the Thames, six hundred men of the “ sub- 
merged’’ or so-called ‘‘wastrel’’ class were 
received and about an equal number left, while 
for two hundred and fifty of the latter employ- 
ment was found elsewhere. The total earnings 
of the men amounted to £5000, an average per 
week of about 10s. per men. 

At the poultry farm 1200 birds were hatched 
and sold. Eggs sold for hatching numbered 
2500, and those for eating 86,000. One hundred 
and thirty-four birds were exhibited at various 
poultry shows, and 119 prizes were won, in- 
cluding two medals for exhibits at the Paris 
Exhibition. Her Majesty the Queen and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes were amongst the poultry 
purchasers. 

The Colony’s bakery produced over 40,000 
quartern loaves, in addition to £150 worth of 
**smalls,” not to mention toothsome buns in 
large quantities. 

The brick-fields turned out 5,000,000 bricks. 
At the laundry 10,000 shirts and 20,000 socks 
were washed. On the farm proper 420 quarters 
of corn, 170 loads of hay, 180 loads of straw, 
160 tons of potatves, 700 tons of mangolds and 
swedes, 30 tons of cabbages, 20 tons of ensi- 
lage, and 60 tons of green food, representing a 
total value of £2600, have been grown. 

Over £1000 has been received for milk sold, 
while the stock reared, consisting of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, amounted to 16000, 
The market-garden and orchards yielded heavy 
crops.—M. A. L. 


Cromwell's Place in English History 

“Ty our half-century now closing, alike in 
Western Europe and across the Atlantic, the 
torch of war has been lighted rather for’ Unity 
of race or State than for Liberty. Cromwell 
struck for both. It was his armed right hand 
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that crushed the absolutist pretensions alike of 
crown and mitre, and then forced the three 
kingdoms into the mould of a single State. It 
was at those decisive moments, when the trem- 
bling balance hung on fortune in the battlefield, 
that the unconquerable captain turned the 
scale. After we have discussed all the minor 
aspects of his special policies on this occasion 
or the other, after we have scanned all the 
secondary features of his rule, this is still what 
in a single sentence defines the true place of 
Cromwell in our history.”—*‘ Oliver Cromwell,” 
by John Morley. 


“Call Him Not Old” 


“Catt him not old, whose visionary brain 

Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 

For him in vain the envious seasons roll 

Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

If yet the minstrel’s song, the poet’s lay, 

Spring with her birds, or children with 
their play, 

Or maiden’s smile, or heavenly dream of 
art, 

Stir the warm life-drops creeping round his 
heart— 

Turn to the record where his years are 
told— 

Count his grey hairs—they cannot make 


him old!” 
0. W. HOLMES. 


Minor Poets and Minor Prophets 


We gather together and print every discarded 
scrap of verse that has fallen from a famous 
pen, and insist on including it in the works 
that cannot die, but we “ willingly let” perish 
the strongest and sweetest sayings of the 
unknown. There is a tomb inscribed to the 
memory of the “ minor Poets,” but it contains 
only the withered leaves swept from the beaten 
paths. The ‘‘ minor Prophets ” are not consigned 
to forgetfulness, but the nomenclature under 
which we range them, though convenient, is not 
inspired. It tends now-a-days to obscure their 
place in the popular judgment, and inclines the 
careless reader to disparage them, There is 
nothing ‘‘ minor” in them, their message is not 
less, their language does not lack, God is with 
them as with Isaiah, or Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. 
Their mighty sweeping words of condemnation, 
the shadows of the ‘‘ great and very terrible day” 
that ‘‘none can abide,” are succeeded by the 
most wonderful revelations of hope and peace. 
There is nothing more sublime than this inter- 
mingling in any literature. The word “ minor,” 
however we construe it, seems appallingly out 
of place over any book which contains such 
great words as these: 


** Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
And bow myself before the high God? 
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Shall I come before him with burnt offerings— 
with calves of a year old ? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

Or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression ? 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; 

And what doth the Lord require of thee, 

But todo justly and to love mercy,—and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 


Where to hear the Lyre-Bird 

Or the numbers of those who have at one 
time or another seen and admired the fibrous 
and lyre-shaped tail of the Australian Lyre- 
bird in our Zoological Gardens, few are perhaps 
aware of the fact that the light and fairy-like 
structure before them was the elegant appendage 
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of a bird whose powers as a ventriloquist and 
imitator of sounds appear to be illimitable. To 
be able however to form a fair estimate of their 
extraordinary abilities in this respect, one must 
be on the pheasant-ground by earliest dawn in 
Australia on any fine morning during the 
months of June, July, and August, this being 
their breeding season, during which time they 
are most noisy. 
H H 
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Now this is not quite so easy as might at 
first appear, since what the bushmen call their 
‘‘ whistling heaps”—little circular mounds of 
scratched-up earth in the centre of a mass of 
ferns, or sword-grass—are generally located in 
the thickest part of a dense musk scrub, or by 
the side or at the bottom of a deep fern-tree 
gully, whose cloistral shades like true recluses 
they greatly affect. To pierce such solitudes 
as these before the sun has risen, struggling up 
to the waist through a thick undergrowth of 
grass and fern, saturated with everlasting dew, 
at the imminent risk of breaking either neck or 
shins in stumbling over some of the numberless 
fallen logs that intercept your path, is, to say 
the least of it, not pleasant, and not likely often 
to be attempted by any one, save those actually 
in pursuit of the bird itself. 

A previous night’s camp near the spot would 
in most cases bring a man sufficiently in the 
vicinity of birds early enough for his purpose 
of watching them at play. ‘The first intimation 
of this would be perhaps a rather loud, though 
melodious warble from some old cock on a neigh- 
bouring tree, for he generally salutes the rising 
sun from his roosting-place. With its earliest 
ray however he descends from his perch, and 
you will then hear the monotonous ‘‘buila- 
bulla” of the hen-bird as she calls to her mate, 
and together they go scratching about 
the bush for their breakfast. Soon an 
old cock will scratch his way to one of 
these mounds, which are, doubtless, 
feeding-places as well as arenas for 
their morning concerts, and then with 
a running fire of his own sweet notes, 
which he keeps up throughout the 
whole performance, the fun begins. 

Now, if you are clever enough to 
keep within earshot of that little magic 
circle without disturbing the bird, you 
will find from thence proceed in rota- 
tion the note of nearly every bird 
indigenous to the scrubs. First you 
will perhaps hear, not one, but a 
whole mob of King Parrots, or lories, 
in full corroboree, the noise of their 
wings in flight being at the same 
moment imitated with the greatest 
exactness; then probably comes the 
smack of the whip-bird, then the 
harsh cry of the black cockatoo, 
together with the grating sound he 
makes with his bill in excoriating the 
bark of the tree in his search after 
grubs. All this, together with many 
another cry of bird or beast, even to 
the howling of the wild dog, you may 
hear proceed from one and the same 
lyre-bivd in a very short space of time. 
Should there be wood-cutting, or any 
other extraneous noise going on in his 
neighbourhood he quickly makes him- 
self master of the sound and adds it 
to his budget. The excitement of 
waiting between one piece of mimicry 
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and another, wondering what will come next, is 
not by any means unpleasing. 
F. P. KEMP. 


Bishop Creighton 


THE vigorous and versatile powers of Bishop 
Creighton, whose untimely death .the half of 
England laments, left their mark on these pages 
He was born at Carlisle, and educated at 
Durham, and when he left Oxford, it was to 
return north and take up the college living of 
Embleton, in Northumberland. He was still 
there when we first communicated with him. 
We were planning some papers on the English 
counties, which should show each county in 
relation to the national life, and looking for a 
man of knowledge and grasp to undertake them. 
William Barnes, of Dorset fame, had given us 
Dorset lore; we wanted something more. A 
report in the Guardian of a paper read by Canon 
Creighton on Northumberland gave the clue. 
Immediately we wrote to him, asking his aid. 
He replied cordially, expressing much interest 
in the scheme. We began with Northumber- 
land. Sixteen other counties followed at 
intervals, as he had opportunity, or could tramp 
a district. It was not long before he came 
south to Cambridge, and duties and honours 
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flowed in quick succession upon him. But 
he continued this work, held to it by his love 
of history. We began to hope that it might 
some day grow into a volume of national 
importance. At last, when he was appointed 
to Peterborough, he wrote, ‘‘I am id my 
pen will stick.” After he came to London 
the papers written were collected and sent 
out with Mr. Whymper’s engravings, in a 
handsome volume, the whole edition of which 
was bought up almost before publication. This 
interest revived his wish to put into form other 
material that he had accumulated. All that 
he proved able to do was one more paper, and 
that on the county of Cambridge. It has been 
recently told how once in a lively conversation 
he was asked whether he would like to write his 
own epitaph. ‘‘ That all depends,” answered the 
then Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge, —the originator 
and first editor of the English Historical Review. 
“Certainly, if I could trust them to put the 
words I desired, and nothing more. Ionly want 
this over me: ‘ He tried to write true history.’ ” 
Remembering the greater work to which he 
was called in London, and which he left unfin- 
ished, we are grateful that the pen which 
would have traced this epitaph wrote these 
papers for the Leisure Hour. 

A paper on ‘The Relations between the 
Nations,” which appeared from his pen in the 
February Sunday at Home, was written on a 
wet day during his August holiday. It is a 
treatment from the Christian point of view more 
complete than we have seen elsewhere, and 
shows how the historical temper sometimes 
became in him a practical study of life. 


E. M. Wimperis 


THE late E. M. Wimperis was another of 
our contributors. The “ Favourite Sketching 
Grounds ” which a few years since he described 
have now a saddened attraction. He seemed 
then in the fulness of his powers, and talked 
of a series for a book. One of the first was 
Bettws-y-Coed, and his illustrations were full 
of the delight which he had, though so much 
has changed, in the scenes made famous by 
David Cox. The last was “A Corner of 
Dartmoor.” His sudden death on Christmas 
Day, while sojourning at Southsea, put an end 
to all projects. In the last Water-Colour 
Exhibition he had one or two drawings as repre- 
sentative of his art as any that he had 
recently exhibited. “It was an art,” says the 
Daily News, ‘‘eminently English, derivative 
from our old masters of water-colour, from 
Collier, De Wint, Cox, the tradition carried on 
by him, Weedon, and Orrock. He painted wide 
expanses of moorland and broad stretches of 
purple heather, seen under skies full of rolling 
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cloud, and, with that broad touch of his, he 
always suggested distance and air. He painted 
his own special subjects as though he loved 
them; but, indeed, wherever he went—and he 
travelled wide through England—his sketch- 
book was in his hand and his eye busy with 
the nature before him. His death caused great 
sorrow to a very large circle of friends. Hehad 
an easy geniality which made him a general 
favourite, and marked him out for that chair 
of the Vice-President to which the members of 
the Royal Institution elected him unanimously. 
With so many of our painters in water-colour, 
Sir John Gilbert at the head of them, he made 
his debut as a wood-engraver, and owed no 
little of his effectiveness to his training in black 
and white.” 


Astronomical Notes for March 


THE Sun rises at Greenwich on the Ist day 
of this month at 6h. 48m. in the morning, and 
sets at 5h. 37m.; onthe 11th he rises at 6h. 26m. 
and sets at 5h. 54m. in the evening; and on 
the 21st he rises at 6h. 4m. and sets at 6h. 11m. 
The last of these days is that of the vernal 
equinox, the Sun being vertical over the equator 
about 7 o’clock on the morning of the 21st. The 
Moon will become Full at 8h. 4m. on the morn- 
ing of the 5th; enter her Last Quarter at 1h, 6m, 
on the afternoon of the 13th; become New at 
53 minutes past noon on the 20th; and enter her 
First Quarter at 4h. 39m. on the morning of the 
27th. She will be in apogee, or farthest from 
the Earth, a few minutes before midnight on 
the 8th, and in perigee, or nearest us, about 10 
o’clock on the morning of the 21st, when very 
high tides may be expected. There are no 
eclipses or special phenomena of importance this 
month. The planet Mercury will be at inferior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 7th, but will be 
visible before sunrise during the second half 
of the month, nearly stationary in Aquarius, 
almost due north of the star Delta in that 
constellation. Venus rises now about an hour 
before the Sun, and somewhat later each morn- 
ing; she moves during the month from Aquarius 
into Pisces, and will be in conjunction with 
Mercury on the 13th. Mars (slightly diminish- 
ing in brightness) is moving in a_westerly 
direction through the constellation Leo, and 
will be about four degrees to the north of its 
brightest star, Regulus, on the 10th; he will be 
due south about 11 o’clock at night on the 8th, 
and about 10 o'clock on the 20th. Jupiter rises 
now about 4 o’clock in the morning, and earlier 
as the month advances; he is in Sagittarius, and 
will be less than four degrees to the north of the 
star Sigma in that constellation (which is very 
nearly as bright as the Pole Star) during the 
last week. Saturn is also in Sagittarius, a short 
distance to the east of Jupiter.—wW. T. LYNN. 





The Fireside Club 


(See Special Conditions for Colonial Readers) 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 


V.—On March Weather 


‘*‘ This roaring moon of daffodil and crocus.” 
Tennyson. 


Mad March, with the wind in his wings 
wide spread.”—Swinburne. 


‘It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before.” 
Wordsworth. 
Ragged-skirted rains, 
Winds at random flying.” —Owen Meredith. 


Ah! March ! we know thou art 

Kind-hearted, spite of ugly 
threats ! 

And out of sight art 
violets !”—Helen Hunt. 


looks and 


nursing April’s 


March comes in with an adder’s head, and 
goes out with a peacock’s tail.” 
Old Saying. 


The prize of Frve SuHrtiuines offered each month 
Sor the happiest quotation is awarded this time to 
E. Cook, IValden Lodge, Devizes, 


The neat subject is ** A May Morning.” Quota- 
tions to be sent in, on po: tcards only, not late T than 


15th March. 


CoLONIAL AND ForeIGN Competitors — Prize 
of the same value. Competitors residing outside Europe 
may send quotations so as to reach this office not later 
than 15th June. 


Bout Rimes 


More than a score of our poets have been in- 
spired to sing of the New Century. The prize 
quatrains are as follows : 


> 


** Time slides away to an unmeasured past ; 
Man sets up milestones as he hurries by, 
They crowd each other till there comes a last, 
And then he wakes and finds Eternity.” 

M. A. Gibson, Ivy Lodge, Saffron Walden. 


II. 


Hail, Firstborn of the Century! Let light, 
And hope, and faith, and peace thy moments 
wing, 
Thy dowry, all the riches of the past, 
Thy children, all the truths the age shall bring.” 
K. Sinith, Hayward Leigh, Sharples, Bolton. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN SEARCH ACROSTICS 


Two GurINeEas offered in prizes to successful 
solvers of this series, begun in November, and 
ending below. Prizes of the same value for Colonial 
Competitors. This acrostic must be answered by 
the 15th of March. Note that the lights are no/ 
given in quotations in this final acrostic, which is 
therefore more difficult. 


Fifth of Five 

No one has seen ¢iese, 

Happy chance ! 

Since they slay each other 

By a glance. 

Nought but iis punishment, an exile sings 

To us who roam the changing weather brings. 

One begged his colour might cause no dis- 
favour 

Being but ‘iis, and given by his neighbour. 

Here does he sleep who toils all day in the 
sun, 

Yet sees not horrid night when day is done. 

From painful this the adventurer thought to 
seize 

What few have found there, pleasant, certain 
ease. 

This seen in vision leads the assassin on 

Showing the method ere the deed is done. 

In many men prosperity 

Brings hidden faults to light, 

As in the heat of summer-time 

This crawleth into sight. 

Barred within these fond lovers 

Are prisoned and confined, 

Yet to escape were easy 

If Love were not so blind. 


WHOLE. 
Sleepless conspiracy, its purpose justifying 
Bids look in this to find to-morrow named. 


Give the words and passages alluded to in each of 
the above lights, with Act and Scene in each case. 


Nore.—Every ‘* Acrostic” answer must be accom- 
panied by the “ Leisure Hour” Eisteddfod Ticket : sce 
Contents page of advertisements. All answers must 
have ‘‘ Fireside Club” written outside envelope, must 
contain competitor’s name and address, and must be 
received by the Editor, 56 Paternoster Kow, by the 
15th of the month. 


Colonial answers received up to June 15.’ 


No papers for any other competition to be included 
in envelope for ** Fireside Club.” 
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Our Chess Page 


Solving Competition. 


As intimated last month, we offer Ten 
Guineas in prizes for the best sets of solutions 
of Problems to be published during the months 
of March, April, May and June. Not fewer 
than ten Problems will be given, and that 
number may possibly be slightly exceeded. 

Competitors should carefully observe the 
following conditions and hints: 

1. Each batch of solutions must be headed 
with the name and address of the sender, and 
separate sheets of paper must be securely 
fastened together. 

2. Only one side of the paper must be written 
upon. 

3. It facilitates the work of the examiners if 
neatness be observed, and the leading variations 
be clearly set forth. 

4. Solutions should be exhaustive. Unless 
all the leading variations in a problem be given 
the examiners cannot assume that they have 
been discovered and solved by the competitor. 

5. Competition entries must be accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod ticket printed on the Contents 
page of advertisements. One ticket will, of 
course, cover all the solutions of one of the 
monthly batches of Problems, 

In view of the unfortunate circumstances in 
connection with our last Solving Competition, 
special care will be taken to prevent unsound 
Problems creeping in. It is impossible, however, 
to assert that such a misfortune will not recur, 
and if it does, extra marks will be awarded for 
the discovery of ‘‘ cooks ” or other blemishes. 

Most of the Problems to be submitted for 
solution will be taken from those entered in our 
last Composing Competition, the award upon 
which we hope to announce next month. 

Here is a batch of three Problems to open the 
competition. One of them is a certain prize- 
winner in the late Composing Tourney—subject 
to its soundness, 


No. 1. By C. H. Hemmine. 
BLACK—6 MEN 














WHITE—S8 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


Ten Guineas in Prizes 


No. _ The Four-leaved Shamrock. 
BLACK—3 MEN 























WHITE—10 MEN 
White to play and mate in two moves, 


No. 3. Forget me not. 
BLACK—4 MEN 

















WHITE—7 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


THE CHESS PUZZLES (February). 


Several suggested solutions reached us by the 
first post on January 28th. Two only were 
correct in every detail, and the prize of One 
Guinea has to be divided between the senders :— 
H. V. Cranz, Royal Masonic School. Wood 
Green, N., and the Rey. Rocer J. WriGHr, 
Kilverstone, Worthing. Solutions next month. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, *‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket on the 
Contents page of advertisements. 
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Counsel and Confidences 


After a painting by 
THE MORNING HOUR 


The Manners of the Girls 


IT is rare to meet a girl of whom both mea 
and women speak enthusiastically, and of whom 
those of their own generation entertain no 
jealousy, but now and then such an one flits 
across the page of history, or, entering into the 
circle of the average individual, leaves a lumi- 
nous memory. As a rule such girls make no 
dramatic record, their life story is merely the 
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A. Sohn-Rethel 


evolution of a well-balanced, 
peaceful, beautiful character. 

When Napoleon was a prisoner 
at St. Helena, before his freedom 
of the island had become re- 
stricted to residence within the 
humble precincts of Longwood, 
one of his pleasantest friend- 
ships was with Miss Wilks, the 
daughter of the East Indian 
Governor there. When she was 
introduced to him, the fallen 
Emperor, whose habit of speak- 
ing his mind to persons of both 
sexes was more notorious than 
his use of compliment, cordially 
told her that he had heard much 
of her grace and beauty, but 
now saw for himself that report 
had not done her justice. Half 
the men of Napoleon’s suite 
were in love with her, but it is 
from one of her own sex that 
she received one of the finest 
tributes ever offered to a girl. 
“Miss Wilks,” a lady resident 
in the island wrote, long after- 
wards, “was then in the first 
bloom of her youth, and her 
whole demeanour, affability, and 
elegant, modest appearance con- 
spired to render her the most 
charming and admirable young 
person 1 ever beheld or have 
since met with, in all my pere- 
grinations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa for the space of thirty 
years.””"! Here is no mention 
of beauty, though unquestion- 
ably that existed, or of outstand- 
ing intellectuality; the pro- 
found impression which lasted 
well over a quarter of a century 
is attributed to the modesty, 
sympathy, and grace pertaining 
to its subject. 

Thoughtful women have often 
been surprised and pained by 
the number and unanimity of the 
strictures which man has passed 
upon them since he discovered a method of ren- 
dering criticism permanent. It may be that the 
verdict was sometimes jocularly intended, but of 
the seriousness of its purport in the main there 
can be no question. Now man has always 
generalised from the examples known to him— 
woman does the same, but by nature she js less 
vocal—and each sister and daughter and friend 





1 Napoleon, The Last Phase, by Lord Rosebery. 
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is, all unconsciously, doing her part to form the 


judgment of the men about her, not of herself 


only but of her sex. Does a man look back on 
his boyhood and remember that his mother was 
dignified, patient, reasonable, that his sisters were 
unselfish, veracious, courageous, amiable, he 
learns to think of women as the world’s con- 
science keepers until, it may be, his wife turns 
a new page and reads him a gloomier chapter 
in domestic history. If, on the contrary, his 
earlier and later associations with girls have been 
painful, he comes to think of them as beings 
apart, neither dosiring nor deserving reasonable 
things, too silly for protracted companionship, 
too selfish and exacting to be entrusted with 
any one’s confidence and happiness. Each of 
us helps to make the history, and to form the 
opinions of those about us; the assurance of 
this should be a constant aid to self-respect. 
Whether we are conscious of it or not our 
neighbours will take note of us, the most in- 
significant of us has some voice in ruling the 
world. 

Girls always want kingdoms to conquer, but 
they do not realise what a rich kingdom lies 
ready for their sceptre, not in their own gener- 
ation but in that immediately in front of them. 
What intense pleasure an intelligent, well-bred 
girl can afford toher seniors, and how pleasant and 
valuable the friendship of such, if secured, would 
prove. For this purpose it is not necessary to 
cultivate the qualities of an older generation, 
but simply to acquire the virtues and avoid the 
vices of their own generation. 

As a rule boys are prone to believe that their 
sisters are more refined than themselves, and 
for this reason the rudeness of girls becomes 
more unpardonable. The use of unpleasant 
personalities to the opposite sex is, unfortunately, 
not confined to any rank of life; the coster girl 
indulges in jocose criticism of the appearance, 
dress, or habits of the ‘“‘chap” or set of 
‘‘chaps’’ whom she desires to impress; the 
middle-class girl, when she has no manners 
pokes public ‘‘ fun” at the “‘ fellow” whom she 
has selected either for an object of admiration 
or for a butt, while young ladies of high degree 
have their system of signals and their telegra- 
phic code of criticism that is scarcely a degree 
wiser or more refined. Human nature is not 
seriously affected by its surroundings, unless 
the surroundings are used as a means of educa- 
tion. Sir Walter Scott said some of the finest 
gentlemen he knew were quite illiterate, and 
had lived their whole life amid the same circle 
of hills, while a lady who had travelled much 
and knew various social strata, has stated that 
Indian ayahs and American negresses whom she 
employed often possessed refinement of mind 
and grace and graciousness of habit worthy ot 
princesses, 

Talking of manners in social relations, it would 
be impossible to ignore the want of good breed- 
ing so often manifest in the intercourse of en- 
gaged couples in this country. Possibly one 
explanation of the prevalence of married un- 
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happiness is due to the fact that all the glamour 
is too frequently wiped off love in the pre- 
nuptial period. The girl annexes her lover, 
makes their relation manifest to the most care- 
less eye; instead of granting him her company 
as a boon and a joy, she oppresses him with 
the burden of it. When he visits at the house 
he is expected to secrete himself with her 
in a room apart, while the frequency of their 
téte-a-téte promenades, of their pleasure-trips 
and evening outings unchaperoned, is simply 
appalling. They have exhausted each other’s 
mind and knowledge, and perhaps become 
surfeited with each other's society, before the 
interests of the dual home can enter to create a 
diversion. All manifestations of affection or 
regard which indicate to the spectators a king- 
dom from which they are shut out are vulgar, 
and this kind of vulgarity carries its punishment 
closely in its wake. The self-respecting girl will 
not cheapen either herself or her affection. The 
love that is to run like a golden thread through 
the web of life must not be gathered into a lump 
and flung at the head of its recipient. All 
treasures are exhaustible, and, in the affections 
as in other things, they who play the prodigal 
in early days may discover sooner than they 
think, that there is not a coin left in their 
exchequer, and that their lavish expenditure has 
secured nothing valuable for the adornment of 
the house of happiness. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Jeannette P.—The retouching of photographic 
negatives is generally done by girls, also the 
mounting of the prints, and occasionally this 
work is given out by photographers, but only in 
unusual circumstances and to experts. Employ- 
ment of this kind could only be done for a 
local firm, no photographer would entrust his 
negatives and prints, which involve his income 
and reputation, to strangers. 

B.—Corns are due to the persistent pressure 
of a boot or shoe on one part of the foot. The 
wearing of different boots or shoes on alternate 
days will usually prevent their development, 
while with easy-fitting foot coverings they will 
never appear. If they have formed, acetic acid 
applied twice daily with a bit of matchwood will 
remove them in about a week. The corn only 
should be touched. For corns on the soles, 
the most distressing of all, the services of a 
chiropodist will be necessary, and the subsequent 
use of a soft lining in the shoe. 

Mazella.—(1) It would be inadvisable to enter 
on the situation you mention. As a rule it is 
not nice for a girl to accept any engagement 
where she will be the only person of her sex in 
a man’s office. (2) There is no rule that letters 
must be signed with the querist’s real name. 
Where information is supplied for publication, 
the writer’s name and address are required as a 
guarantee of good faith, but there is no necessity 
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for these where information is asked; indeed 
such a rule would preclude the request for 
counsel in the very cases where such is likely to 
be most needed. 

F. G.—A teacher of dancing would be likely, 
provided she thoroughly knew her business, to 
make a good living in any populous neighbour- 
hood. ‘There is nothing sinful in dancing in 
itself, but the present method of dancing is open 
to many objections. Teachers of anything 
determine the condition of their pupils by the 
quality of their instruction and the range of 
their charges. 

Lilian.—The firm you mention are very good 
makers of photographic apparatus. They will 
send you a price list post free if you apply to 
the firm. Address, Cheapside, London. ‘There 
are branch establishments in various towns. 
The pocket kodaks could not be expected to 
take satisfactory photographs of people. The 
better the camera and lens the better the result 
in the case of portraiture. A pocket kodak that 


is satisfactory for making landscape records of 
travel can be had as low as the sum you men- 
tion. In such publications as U'he Amateur 
Photographer, Photography, etc., you will find 
advertisements of all kinds of second-hand 
cameras. 

Vivienne—A generation ago, when higher 
education promised to become the accepted 
panacea for woman’s ills, accomplishments, as 
such, were coldly looked upon. Now the pen- 
dulum is sw inging backward, and a little music, 
some skill with the needle, even if not good 
enough to have a marketable value, are held to 
have their social side, and to be an aid in the 
great human need of expressing such indi- 
viduality as we possess, 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 


“ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, 
56 Paternoster Row, 


‘* Leisure Hour,” 
London, E.c. 





The Leisure Dour LEisteddtod 


COMPETITION 9. RESULT 

Essay on ‘‘ Canadian Life.” 
Prize, Five Pounds: 

JosepH R. Tucker, Shoal Lake, 
Very Highly Commended: 

H. Isapet GRAHAM, Seaforth, 
McCuar.es, 149 Maria Street, 
Scorr, Toronto. 


Manitoba. 


Ontario; JoHN 
Ottawa; H. § 


Highly Commended: 


Mrs. Morison, St. Frangois Xavier, Manitoba. 


Commended: 

Mrs. Jas. Hamiuron, Goderich, Ontario ; 
I. E. Moston, The Bluffs, Clementsport, 
Scotia. 


Mrs. 
Nova 


COMPETITION 13 
SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

We regret that none of the sayings sent in were 
of sutticient merit to entitle any competitor to the 
prize. 

COMPETITION 10 


Essay on ‘*The Future of the South African 


Colonies.” 
Prize, Five Pounds: 
W. A. ParKER, c/o Mrs. 
Street, Capetown. 
Highly Commended: 
Greorce LatHam, 108 Lower Main Road, Cape- 
town ; C. J. Ross, Emgwali Institution, Délme. 


Wyber, 14 Bryant 





A notable feature of our April number will be some beautiful 
illustrations of PORCELAIN FROM THE ROYAL COLLECTION AT 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


“THE MARKET-TOWN OF KING EDWARD VII” will tell of some 
scenes of His Majesty’s rural life when Prince of Wales. 


In view of the approaching Royal Visit to Australia, an illus- 
trated paper on “A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA” will be read with 


interest. 
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